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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE progressive bloc has opened its fight on Mr. Hard- 
ing’s ship-subsidy by moving the substitution of the rural- 
This bill is in 
itself a sort of subsidy. It contemplates the formation of 
a permanent governmental corporation with a capital of 
$100 million, to finance the sale of farm-products. The 
corporation would be composed of three men appointed 
by the President, and would have power to issue $500 
million in tax-exempt bonds; it would also have the power 
to operate Government-owned ships, and to buy, sell, 
lease and operate elevators. Thus our friends the pro- 
gressives are meeting an assault upon the public purse 
from one quarter with the proposal to make an assault 
upon it from another. There is no reason, so far as we 
can see, to assume that one form of special subsidy would 
be any more profitable to the country in general than an- 
other, nor is it to be expected that this proposed corpora- 
tion would be less corrupt and extravagant than the Ship- 
ping Board, for instance, has been. When it comes to 
corruption and extravagance, we have never noticed that 
one governmental spending-agency was much to be pre- 
ferred to another. 


A Reviewer's Noresoox, 382 


SPEAKING of bills for relieving the farmers, we note that 
Representative Steenerson has introduced a bill providing 
for a governmental bureau to ensure them against 
unreasonably low prices for their grain at the primary 
markets. Mr. Steenerson also proposes to establish a 
revolving fund of $100 million, to be used for purchasing, 
selling, transporting and storing wheat whenever neces- 
sary in order to prevent undue depression or fluctuation 
in prices, or unjust manipulation of markets. This pro- 
vision is made in order to protect the Government against 
increase of liability on its insurance-policies! One would 
think, in examining the proposed legislation on behalf of 
the farmers, that farming had ceased to be an industry, 
and had taken its place in the list of extra-hazardous 
occupations; and this is precisely the case. We doubt, 
however, that these advocates of agricultural subsidies 
realize that it is so; or if they do realize it, that they stop 
to consider why it is so. 


Wey is it that farming, which should be one of the most 
profitable industries, since every one must eat, is at the 
point where it must be bolstered up by governmental 
assistance of one kind or another? The answer is that 
the demands, direct and indirect, that monopoly makes 
upon the industry, are more than it can meet; therefore 


it has broken down under them. The Government pro- 
tects the private appropriation of the monopoly-value of 
farm-lands; it allows the railways to extort exorbitant 
freight-rates on the farmer’s products and on the imple- 
ments he must buy; and through protective tariffs it makes 
it necessary for him to buy his implements at monopoly- 
prices. Moreover, by subsidizing other industries through 
the prohibition of imports, it makes it impossible for the 
farmer to market his surplus products abroad. Under 
such handicaps as these no industry can flourish, exactly; 
and we can not see that governmental subsidies will 
greatly help matters. The progressive bloc might much 
better be employed, we think, in trying to do away with 
the monopolies which make farming unprofitable; if this 
were done, we think the industry could be depended upon 
to look out for itself. 


It is interesting to note that in the recent conference of 
labour- and farming-groups, held in Cleveland, matters 
economic received almost as much attention as purely po- 
litical reforms. Apparently the significance of monopoly- 
control of the natural resources of the country is more 
and more engrossing the attention of the underlying 
population. Thus, in the platform adopted at Cleveland, 
the disposition of water-power was rated as an issue of 
equal importance with such a purely political reform as 
the direct election of the President. We trust that well- 
intentioned gatherings of this character will in time come 
to see that if monopoly-control of natural resources be 
made impossible, they need not worry about new anti- 
burglar devices to keep the Government from being stolen 
constantly from the people. The so-called “people’s bloc,” 
as it functioned at Cleveland, was indeed directly repre- 
sentative of organizations containing a great number of 
people. Such voluntary cohesions of diverse economic 
groups are an indication of civic alertness; and in so far 
as they occupy themselves with essentials, they serve as 
valuable agencies for the education of the public. 


Jupce Gary sees a labour-shortage and declares that the 
present law strictly limiting immigration should be 
promptly liberalized. The number of aliens permitted to 
enter, he declares, should be equal to the necessities of 
industry, and we gather from his statement that he is in 
favour of admitting anyone who is sound in wind and 
limb. This industrialist point of view, however, is appar- 
ently not shared by Mr. Harding and the members of his 
Cabinet, who are het up about the state of mind of our 
foreign born to a degree that it is difficult to understand. 
It is proposed to thumb-print and register persons who are 
bold enough to move from other countries to the United 
States, and to make them report periodically to some 
functionary, after the manner of felons on parole. The 
latest suggestion, which seems to us unusually cruel, 
comes from the Secretary of Labour, who insists that 
aliens should receive compulsory instruction concerning 
the blessed privilege of living under a Government 
manned by Mr. Harding, Mr. Daugherty and himself, and 
that the instruction should include certain inquisitory proc- 
esses whereby aliens “disposed to treat lightly the insti- 
tutions of law and order” may be weeded out and de- 
ported. We suspect that by the time these witch-hunting 
devices are perfected, our political overlords will no longer 
have to worry lest newcomers bring with them any trace 
of intelligence; for by that date migrant Europeans will 
generally understand that American institutions are some- 
thing that may best be observed comfortably from a 
distance. 
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It is a fine thing to have from a member of the Cabinet 
a confession that the Federal Government has swallowed 
more business than it can digest. In his annual report, 
Mr. Daugherty admits that the national official population, 
large as it is, can not manage to do to the unofficial 
population all the things that it—that is, the official popu- 
lation—has undertaken to do. The remedy recommended 
by the Attorney-General, where his own Department is 
concerned, is not devolution, but reorganization. We too 
should like to suggest something in the way of reorgani- 
zation, but our plan goes a bit farther than Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s. There are already so many officials in the public 
service that they are obliged to spend a good deal of 
their time looking after one another—doing one another’s 
washing. Well, if we had our way, we should confine 
them entirely to that line of business; that is, we should 
leave them to govern one another, and get their living 
out of one another as best they could. When they found 
that they could not produce so much as one square meal 
among them, they could either stay in Washington and 
starve, or run along home and get to work. 


Last Saturday afternoon Senator Robiuson of Arkansas 
read into the Congressional Record the correspondence 
between the New York Times and Mr. Lloyd George 
with reference to the cancellation of the contract for the 
publication of Mr. George’s memoirs. Senator Robin- 
son regarded this correspondence as “reflecting an inter- 
esting sidelight on the apparent effort of great European 
statesmen to influence public opinion in the United States 
on international political questions.” Fiddlesticks! We 
flatter ourselves that we have a good nose for propa- 
ganda, but we can not smell it in this matter. Our im- 
pression is that $180,000 or thereabouts, which is the sum 
involved, looked as good to Mr. George as it would to us, 
and that he made the contract because he wanted the 
money. There was such a fuss raised in England, however, 
that Mr. George gave way and proclaimed that he would 
devote his proceeds to charity—crippled soldiers, as we 
remember, or something of that sort. Later on, Mr. 
George got another good offer for special articles from 
the United Press, accepted it, and the articles are now 
being published. Then the Times and the Chicago 
Tribune, realizing that these articles would take the shine 
all out of the memoirs, moved to cancel the contract, and 
the businesslike Welshman let them do it. Why not? He 
can keep what he gets from the United Press, and the con- 
tract with the Zzmes means nothing to his pocket. It 
strikes us that the answer is easy. 


UnpoustepLy Senator Robinson is right in a sense, for 
there will be plenty of propaganda in Mr. George’s cur- 
rent writings; but why make a fuss about it? We are 
staunch free-traders in the matter of propaganda as of 
every other commodity, because if propaganda goes on 
freely, the self-preserving instinct of humanity will in 
time take care of it, and take care of it so satisfactorily 
that no one need worry about it. In this country, propa- 
ganda is long past the point of diminishing returns, and 
therefore we hope that its volume will never grow less. 
Things are in such shape here, since the war, that if any 
foreigner, especially an Englishman, came over here with 
exhortations to believe that two and two make four, or 
to embrace the great salvation of our risen Lord, the 
American public would smell a rat in them. Look at 
Clemenceau !—with all that press-agenting and syco- 
phancy could possibly do, he left behind him a far deeper 
distrust of the French Government and its policy than 
he found when he arrived—and even that was plenty deep 
enough. On the whole, Senator Robinson’s action was a 
good one; if none of the space in the Congressional 
Record were henceforth worse wasted, we should be advis- 
ing our readers to subscribe. But it is to be interpreted 
rather as a mere registration than as the “sounding of a 
note of alarm.” There is nothing to be alarmed about. 
Serpe 
WITHIN the last few days, some of our readers have had 
an excellent opportunity to observe the working-processes 
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of economic imperialism. A Philippine loan of thirteen 
million dollars, issued under the authority of certain acts 
of Congress, has just been placed on the market. The 
legality of the operation has been passed upon by the 
Attorney-General of the United States, and the brokers 
who offer the bonds for sale have laid out a portion of 
the official opinion in their advertisement. ‘““This issue and 
sale of bonds [says the Attorney-General] is authorized 
explicitly by the national power and while, in the strict 
and legal sense, the faith of the United States of America 
is not pledged as a guarantee for the payment of the loan, 
or for the due use of the proceeds, or the observance of 
the sinking-fund requirements, the entire transaction is to 
be negotiated under the auspices of the United States of 
America, and by its recognition and aid. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the national power will take the 
necessary steps in all contingencies to protect the pur- 
chasers in good faith of these securities.” Such, brethren, 
is the tie that binds. The Filipinos may try as they please 
to secede; they may get a hand-painted charter of inde- 
pendence and sovereignty from Washington; but as long 
as that loan runs, the capital of the Philippine Islands 
will be in New York City, and the dog-pound and police- 
station in Washington. 


THE report of the dispatch of an American Naval mission 
for a two years tour of duty in Brazil has not been re- 
ceived with rejoicing at Buenos Ayres. The corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press says he has learned on 
good authority that the Argentine Government is down- 
right displeased at this show of favouritism. With this 
mission for the promotion of armament already on the 
high seas, and the Pan-American conference for the pro- 
motion of disarmament in immediate prospect, the Argen- 
tines can not understand just what it is that Washington 
is after—and no more can we. La Prensa of Buenos 
Ayres says that the Government of the United States 
has given an “official stimulus” to militarism by associ- 
ating itself with Brazil’s policy of arming against Argen- 
tina. The Associated Press tells us that the criticisms of 
the Argentine papers have caused much surprise among 
the innocents at Washington, but we are bound to believe 
that the look of astonishment observed by the reporter 
was nothing more than a hardy hang-over from election 
day. 


THE primary purpose of mandates, according to the 
solemn declaration adopted by the uplifters of Versailles, 
is to serve the moral and physical welfare of the native 
populations. A cheerful writer in the London Daily Mail 
throws some light on the process in his description of the 
technique of the British Administration in collecting taxes 
in Mesopotamia. It appears that when the Arabs do not 
come across promptly with their payments to sustain the 
imposition of Christian law and order, bombing-planes are 
sent to drop explosives on their homes. The effectiveness 
of these gentle reminders is indicated by the writer, who 
tells of a sheik who sent in something on account, with 
a plea for a brief period of immunity from the skyey 
visitants, writing, “You have killed one wife and spoiled 
another.” This naive message apparently caused consider- 
able amusement among the white overlords. Probably 
the sheik did not see the joke; for there are indications 
that the untutored Arab is accustomed to take his domestic 
establishment more seriously than the enlightened Anglo- 
Saxon. “Of course,’ the correspondent remarks, “inno- 
cent people have to be killed. That can not be helped.” 
We assume that by “innocent” people he means those who 
do not owe taxes to King George. Apparently the 
bombing-plane duns conducted their operations rather 
wastefully; but after all, the victims were only natives. 


WE have not observed in the British press much criticism 
of this conspicuous example of Christian uplift; indeed 
such incidents are scarcely ever mentioned by respectable 
editors with a true sense of national honour. Murder is 
inevitably the handmaiden of imperialism, and the asso- 
ciation has endured through so many centuries that no 
good citizen eyer questions its decency or morality. As 
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Americans, we have no desire to make any pious com- 
ments in this instance, for we can not escape a lively 
recollection that under the sacrosanct Mr. Wilson our 
own imperial forces had to do in a few thousand of our 
Haitian neighbours in the course of reconciling them to 
the gainful attentions of American bankers. One British 
liberal weekly has. expressed some dismay at the Meso- 
potamian killings, as if such little matters were really out 
of the ordinary. “The killing of women and children 
never used to be a practice of British troops,” it exclaims. 
We simply can not follow this. If our liberal cousin 
will take the trouble to read any dispassionate history of 
Ireland from the time of James II to this year of grace 
1922, we are confident that he will revise his optimistic 
judgment. 


THE disarmament-conference to which the Russian Goy- 
ernment invited the Governments of the border States 
dragged on to its expected conclusion with the refusal of 
the Polish delegates to sign any concrete agreement for 
the reduction of military forces. It is true that the Poles 
offered to scale down their army from what they called 
its present figure of 373,000 men to 280,000, or about 
twenty-five per cent, if the other countries involved would 
make a cut in similar proportion. Unfortunately, the 
Polish figures filed with the League of Nations fix their 
total armed forces at 294,000, instead of 373,000, and 
when the Russians asked an explanation of this dis- 
crepancy, the Poles decided that they did not wish to dis- 
cuss any specific army-reduction after all. Upwards of 
a fourth of the Polish revenues are now devoted to the 
support of the army, and presumably if the Polish tax- 
payers are willing to endure this levy, the Russians, too, 
can struggle along for a bit on the present basis. 


M. Liryrnovy, head of the Russian delegation, in an obitu- 
ary statement on the conference, attributed its failure to 
the influence of “certain militarist Powers” which keep 
a guiding hand on the Russian policy of Poland and some 
of Russia’s other neighbour-States. This is a fair 
explanation, and persons who have been casting a weather- 
eye on that quarter of the world will not be inclined to 
doubt it. It is becoming somewhat wearisome to observe 
these Powers holding out one hand for alms in the direc- 
tion of the American treasury, on the plea that only 
further doles from this source can save the tottering struc- 
ture of Europe, while with the other hand they are busy 
lighting fuses, or drilling dynamite-charges into the 
foundations of their so-called civilization. 


Senor MAnuert Ucarte, the Argentine author, has re- 
cently summoned his fellow-artists to cast out the devil 
of foreign influence from the literature of Latin America. 
The question which he raises is one that used to be much 
discussed in this country; and nearly always, we think, 
from the wrong point of view. It has always seemed to 
us that the matter of prime importance is not the influence 
of foreign literature upon the nation’s artists, but the 
influence of great literature upon the national audience. 
Our own personal interest centres in the enrichment 
of the popular life through the wide circulation of good 
books, and we do not much care where these books are 
produced, or who produces them. If we knew in advance 
that the influence of some foreign genius was destined 
to overwhelm a whole generation of American writers, 
and reduce them to mere imitation, we should still wel- 
come the advent of the genius, and do everything in our 
power to extend the circulation of his writings in this 
country. Any artist among us who faltered and failed 
under this severe regime would not be worth saving any- 
how, and the artist who survived would be worthy of 
a place in the cosmopolitan company of the elect. 


THe Living Age of Boston has recently put forth some 
illuminating statistics on the subject of scientific research 
in war-time. Somewhere or other, the editor has seen a 
set of the volumes of the Zoological Record of London— 
an annual which lists all the papers published each year 
in the field of zoology, and prints brief summaries of 


some of the more important articles. From the time of 
its establishment in 1864, down to 1913, the Record in- 
creased each year in size, until it had perhaps trebled its 
original girth. Then in 1914 there came a volume hardly 
larger than that of 1864; and the latest number, for 1920, 
is just a little more than half the size of the issue for the 
last pre-war year. We find these facts extremely im- 
pressive, and we wish very much that some one would 
extend the investigation to other fields—for instance, to 
that of creative literature. If there happens to be among 
our readers an historian who is interested, not in the 
history of the war, but in the history of the life of man 
in war-time, he may perhaps discover certain possibilities 
in this suggestion. 


SOMETHING might be said, perhaps, for segregation and 
suppression as a method of dealing with the race-problem, 
if the treatment were so systematically applied as actually 
to keep the racial minorities “in their place.’ In this 
country however, the minorities are neither suppressed 
nor assimilated; rather they are pestered and persecuted, 
and generally pushed along in the direction of a clannish 
development which must eventually make them over into 
thoroughly unpleasant neighbours. The natural outcome 
of the common method of procedure is revealed clearly 
enough in an article which appeared recently in the 
Negro World. Here Marcus Garvey expressed the belief 
that “the time will never come when the white man in 
America will extend to the Negro his true constitutional 
rights and admit him as a social equal.” Since the 
members of the majority act as though they believed in 
the eternal supremacy of the white race, “it is for the 
Negro to believe in the eternal supremacy of his race,” 
and to seek to realize that supremacy “in a country to be 
founded by himself, where he must establish his own 
government and write his own constitution.” Following 
this, there is something about “the redemption of Africa” ; 
but the prospect that the race-pride of the Negro will 
work itself off in that direction, without making trouble 
in this country, is, we should say, pretty slim. 


WE sometimes wonder whether the main indictment 
should lie against the integrity of the daily press or 
against its sanity—whether, in other words, the editor 
of the average metropolitan daily is more knave than fool 
or more fool than knave—or, again, whether he is half 
knave and half fool and too much of each to make a good 
job of being either. We are moved to these reflections 
by the contemplation of the bouquets lately handed the 
Tokio Government for its military evacuation of Shan- 
tung. The Philadelphia Ledger, for instance says, 
“Japan’s announced intention to retire eventually was 
scouted in many quarters. ... The Tokio Government has 
kept its word. It will be well to remember the story of 
Shantung when yellow-peril mongers go wild again.” In 
a week or so we shall publish a book-review which con- 
tains, among other interesting matters, a list of the eco- 
nomic strangle-holds which Japan maintains over various 
parts of the anatomy of Shantung. Either our news- 
paper-editors know what these are, or they do not; and 
the question raised in our first sentence above can be 
pretty well answered according to whether they know 
them or do not know them. Military evacuation, indeed! 
Give this paper a monopoly-control of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railway alone, and we will 
immediately withdraw all our soldiers from New Eng- 
land, and be tickled to death to do it. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A MORAL DEMONSTRATION. 

lr is difficult to gauge realities in the Near-East 
interlude taking place at Lausanne, because not only 
do the performers speak their lines behind a sealed 
curtain, but in addition, all the vital action occurs 
off stage. Thus, as is usual in these war-breeding 
conferences of secret diplomacy, the correspondents 
are dependent for their reports on the confidential 
whisperings of the political propagandists, and public 
information is a muddied stream of varied and often 
conflicting mendacities. Hence it happens that on the 
same day the cable-dispatches in two of our newspapers 
will be mutually contradictory ; and over the signature 
of the same correspondent, in the same journal, the 
rumour of to-day is widely divergent from that of 
yesterday. It is not at all unlikely that the real 
accomplishments of this conference at Lausanne will 
remain concealed until, in the course of the next war 
to which it is doubtless making its vital contribution, 
the secret archives of some of the Governments 
concerned happen to be laid bare by indiscreet 
revolutionists. 

Therefore any comment on the appearance of things 
at the conference must be made with reservations. 
With such reservations in mind, however, it seems 
reasonable to infer from the reports that the formal 
part of the gathering has devoted many days to the 
discussion of the treatment of under-dog races in 
Turkish territory. On this subject Lord Curzon 
delivered himself of considerable impassioned elo- 
quence of a highly moral nature, all of which tended 
to further the plan of the Allied politicians to place 
such races under the jurisdiction of some sort of Allied 
commissions, possibly under the control of their handy 
instrument to which they have given the impressive 
name of the League of Nations. Naturally the repre- 
sentatives of the Turkish Government have displayed 
no great enthusiasm over this scheme for a political 
division of their territory; and they have pointed out, 
with considerable logic we think, that racial minorities 
in Turkey would fare much better if they were not 
placed in a supra-legal position in which they serve 
as a wedge for European political intrigue in Turkey, 
a position which in the past has won for them the 
hatred of the Turkish population. In defence of this 
contention the Turkish representatives cited the case 
of the Jews, who have not served as an excuse for 
meddling by Christian Governments, and whose status 
in Turkey contrasts most favourably with that enjoyed 
by them in other countries of Continental Europe. 

This is all true enough; but from the very nature 
of the debate on this subject, as reported fragmentarily 
in the press, we conclude that all the humanitarian 
fury of the Christian politicians is merely cynical and 
in the nature of a red herring drawn across the trail 
leading to the real business of the conference, which 
has to do with Mosulian oil and the control of the 
Black-Sea gateway to Russia. 

There is, for instance, nothing in the history of 
Lord Curzon’s Government to make plausible its 
sudden uncommon solicitude about racial minorities 
in Turkey. It displayed no interest whatever when 
the Government of the Russian Tsar indulged in its 
periodical massacres among a racial minority, or when 
the Japanese Government was ungently subduing the 
Koreans, or when our own Government was murdering 
a few thousand Haitians in the interest of thrifty 
bankers. Lord Curzon’s Government certainly has 
not displayed undue concern over the fate of subject 


peoples within the British Empire. Even while Lord 
Curzon was hurling moral thunders at Ismet’s head, 
the London press was carrying stories of British 
bombing-planes hurling death and destruction on 
homes in Mesopotamia when the native Arabs have 
been somewhat slow in paying their taxes to the white 
masters. What horrors are going oh behind the thick 
veil of censorship that conceals Egypt are not known 
at present, but may easily be guessed in the light of 
past performances. As for India, we trust that the 
Turks will not adapt their methods from the treatment 
of subject races there since the time of Clive. The 
only thing that can be said about that unfortunate 
country to-day is that the paternal British raj rewards 
all patriots alike with free board and lodging—in the 
overcrowded political jails. As for our Mr. Child, 
he is, we believe, something of a writer of fiction, but 
plainly not of the humorous brand; for surely, if 
he possessed any sense of humour, he must have 
perished from suppressed emotion while compelled to 
plead for the safety of racial minorities in Turkey, in 
the name of a Government which for twenty years 
past has permitted some member of the oldest estab- 
lished American racial minority to be hanged or 
roasted alive by a mob on an average of once in every 
five days, a Government which is even now planning 
to bring to a culmination with the larcenous Bursum 
bill, a long series of brutal spoliations of the original 
inhabitants of its territory. If they have not referred 
to any of these delicate matters, the Turkish diplomats 
have afforded a remarkable exhibition of self-restraint. 

The atmosphere of unreality over this phase of the 
conference has scarcely been dispelled by the twists 
and turnings of the Christian statesmen. Lord Curzon 
has been exclusively occupied for such a long period 
with the illusions of politics that he has had scant 
leisure to acquire substantial information about matters 
of fact, and his portentous ignorance is reflected in 
some of his curious arguments as reported from 
Lausanne. For instance, in his plea that Turkey set 
aside a portion of its territory to be conducted as an 
Armenian homeland under an alien administration, 
Lord Curzon stated that the Armenian refugees could 
not go to Soviet Armenia because that territory “was 
so crowded that it could not hold any more.” 

This is a remarkable pronouncement, even for a 
statesman, and when we examine it in the light of cold 
fact, it affords some general illumination on the 
character of British offerings at the oil-and-water 
convocation. According to the statistics published in 
the encyclopedias, the number of Armenians in Turk- 
ish territory was 1,500,000, The official Turkish 
statistics give 1,300,000. Of these, if we accept the 
figures of British diplomatic representatives, some two 
million have been murdered or driven out by the Turks; 
and by a quaint twist of arithmetic Lord Curzon 
estimates that this leaves about 130,000 refugees for 
whom it is proposed to set up a national homeland. 
Soviet Armenia, which Lord Curzon describes as 
“overcrowded,” actually has a density of population 
of only a little over eighty to the square mile. This 
is about one-fourth of the density in Germany, one- 
eighth that in Belgium; and represents about the same 
ratio of population to space that obtains in our own 
State of Indiana, where the citizens are not unduly 
pressed for room. If all Lord Curzon’s Armenian 
refugees were squeezed in, the population would still 
be well under ninety to the square mile, which is 
somewhat sparse according to European standards, 
even if we assume that a considerable proportion of 
the country is desert. 
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There is also the matter of the Greek population in 
Turkey. After the Turkish victory the Allies let it 
be known that unless they kept their armed forces 
about, to protect these unfortunates, they would all 
be murdered in their beds under the bloodthirsty 
Turkish Government. In this situation, Mr. Nansen, 
whose humanitarian spirit sometimes exceeds his intel- 
ligence, came forward with the idea that the Greeks 
in Turkey be exchanged for the Turks in Greece. 
Yet when the Turks promptly accepted this proposal, 
there was another horrified outburst from the states- 
men, and it developed that there were great numbers 
of Greek families which had been living under a 
Turkish administration for hundreds of years, and, far 
from being murdered, had peaceably piled up large 
property-interests. There were, of course, scores of 
thousands of desolate Greek refugees who fled before 
the victorious Turkish armies; and on behalf of these, 
Lord Curzon was emphatically oratorical. In places 
he was even overemphatic; for when he declared that 
the present panicky migrations of the Greeks from 
Turkish territory were “without parallel in modern 
history,” it was plain that his vision of modern history 
is extremely limited. For instance, he has apparently 
not studied, or perhaps has forgotten, the history of the 
Irish population during the past half-century; and he 
also seems unaware that hundreds of thousands of 
Russian Jews were compelled to scatter eastward into 
Europe in order to escape the horrors perpetrated by 
his friends Denikin and Petlura. 

Finally, to cap the climax, when the Turks sug- 
gested that some other nation with more real estate 
appropriate some territory for an Armenian homeland, 
and when they bluntly reiterated their position that 
they would accord to minorities the same protections 
as other European Governments, and no more, Lord 
Curzon denounced their attitude as barbarous and 
murderous; yet the very next morning he accepted 
these identical proposals and congratulated the Turkish 
delegates on their humane decision. 

From all this the discriminating reader will gather 
that the great uproar about the welfare of minority- 
populations in Turkey has been so much window- 
dressing for the good Christian taxpayers back home; 
and it doubtless also served as a weapon for extorting 
certain bargains and deals and concessions in regard 
to the real matters at stake in the conference, which 
lie close to the hearts of our old friends privilege 
and monopoly, for whom diplomats serve as such 
effective retrievers. 


A PROBLEM IN ECONOMICS. 


Ir is rumoured, since the break-up of the recent 
conference of Allied Premiers on the question of the 
German indemnity, that the Government of the United 
States is beginning to be “seriously concerned” with the 
prospect of the complete economic collapse of Germany 
and the rest of Europe, and the “consequent political 
dangers.” This is a characteristic attitude. Politicians, 
being utterly ignorant of economics, are quite naturally 
unconcerned about economic complications until those 
complications threaten to have political consequences ; 
then they get interested fast enough. Mr. Harding 
and his associate best minds have laboured manfully 
to contribute to the economic collapse of Europe and 
this country by setting up tariffs that effectively block 
up the normal course of trade. We doubt that with 
all their eagerness to save Europe from economic 
collapse they will be willing to let down these barriers 
and thus help to clear the way for a return to economic 
stability. They are too much like the Governments of 


Europe, who would perhaps like to save Germany from 
ruin but can not bring themselves to the point of 
doing so, because it would involve sacrifices on their 
part. 

Germany, as this paper has remarked, is being talked 
to death. She is being talked to death for the ‘simple 
reason that her problem is economic, and the politi- 
cians dare not treat it as other than political. Nobody 
wants to give up anything; yet if there is to be actual 
recovery in Europe, some one will have to give up, 
for there are too many claimants trying to collect 
blackmail from the dying Empire. M. Mussolini sub- 
mitted to the Premiers at London a memorandum 
recommending that the reduction of the indemnity be 
conditioned upon a general cancellation of inter-Allied 
indebtedness. This suggestion, too, is political, for the 
inter-Allied debts are not actually affecting the situation 
one way or another, since they are, as far as we know, 
being studiously ignored all round. Brother Mussolini 
also suggests that certain payments already made and 
certain properties hitherto seized by the Allies from 
Germany and the other Central Powers, be deducted 
from the amount of the indemnity; he estimates that 
these reductions will bring down to fifty billion gold 
marks Germany’s total penalty for having been 
defeated; and he recommends that she be granted a 
two-year moratorium in order to get ready to com- 
mence to start paying this amount. From this we 
should deduce that whatever claim M. Mussolini may 
have upon the future historian, he is unlikely to go 
down to fame as an economist of the first rank. 

What no one seems to have taken into account in 
all this discussion is that no moratorium, however 
long, and no international loan, however great, can 
possibly help Germany to get on its feet, unless at the 
same time the tariffs raised against German goods by 
practically every European country, and by our own as 
well, be lowered to the point where it will be possible 
for Germans to trade with the outside world. Germany 
is largely an industrial country; she has to import a 
great part of her raw materials; and there is no way 
in which she can pay for those raw materials save 
through the exportation of manufactured articles. 
Until such an exchange is made possible it is simply 
useless to talk of stabilizing conditions in Germany 
and worse than useless to discuss the prospect of an 
indemnity. But it would be foolish to expect the 
Allied politicians to deal with this question otherwise 
than as they have dealt with it. Like the French 
politicians who rejected Turgot, they are simply 
incapable of realizing that it is sometimes wiser to 
yield something voluntarily than to lose everything 
perforce. 


WHAT A COUNTRY TO LOOT: 


We have never shared the fears of the Department 
of Justice and certain timorous Rotarians that our 
Government is in imminent danger of being over- 
thrown whenever some group of workingmen asks 
for a slight increase in wages or when a few obscure 
aliens meet and pass resolutions calling for the recog- 
nition of the Russian Government. Yet it appears 
that revolution is being contemplated in this country, 
and is actually in preparation. For this we have the 
word of Colonel Alvin Owsley, national commander 
of the American Legion. 

According to an interview sent out by a reputable 
news-association and printed in the New York Call, 
Commander Owsley states that the Legion stands 
ready to take over the Government here, in the manner 
of the Italian Fascisti, if at any time it deems such a 
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step necessary “to protect our country’s institutions 
and ideals.” According to Colonel Owsley there are 
a number of elements that menace what he calls our 
“democratic Government,” including soviets, anarch- 
ists, |. W. W’s., socialists and the like. If these elements 
become too conspicuous, Colonel Owsley and his 
fellow-heroes are prepared to move on Washington. 
Moreover, even in the case of a lesser emergency, the 
doughty Colonel is ready to act. Some legionaries 
are in office, he declares, and he adds significantly, 
“others will be if the right kind of real Americans are 
not elected without Legion interference.” In other 
words, the electors had best watch their step. If they 
vote in some congressman or senator who merits the 
disapproval of Colonel Owsley, the Colonel seems 
determined to uphold our representative institutions by 
cancelling the election and appointing one of his 
colleagues to fill the vacant seat. 

The threat that in certain circumstances the Legion- 
aries will don the black shirt and overthrow our 
Government by force and violence, is perhaps a 
natural step in the career of our latter-day pretorians. 
Hitherto they have contented themselves with less 
formal outbreaks, such as slugging pacifists or socialists 
or raiding in force the headquarters of labour-unions 
and destroying their records and property. The stand- 
and-deliver technique adopted to push ‘Congress 
towards the bonus was wholly in keeping with this 
record of direct action. To take over the Government, 
however, is a more ambitious task, and we are confi- 
dent that Colonel Owsley and his associates will find 
an army of place-holders already on the ground who 
will not surrender without a bitter struggle. 

There will also be other snags and obstacles. We 
Americans are a more conservative people than the 
Italians ; our ideas of social and political propriety are 
much more rigid; and even though we have been bled 
white by the New Freedom, and wellnigh paralysed 
by an overdose of normalcy, we should probably look 
on an American Mussolini not as a divine rescuer, but 
primarily as a character.of doubtful respectability. 
The Italians are used to being subdued periodically by 
right-wing revolutions ; but we are not inured to sudden 
political change, accompanied by a complete trans- 
formation of all the rules of the game, and our 
orthodox training would interfere with a proper 
appreciation of Colonel Owsley’s efforts. Moreover, 
this is a much larger country than Italy. A hundred 
and ten million people is a bit of a crowd to keep 
satisfied or even quiescent; and we suspect the Colonel 
and his fellows would find themselves up against 
considerable disturbance, especially west of the Missis- 
sippi, where the home folks are engaged in some 
interesting attempts to adapt our clumsy electoral 
system to a true representation of their everyday 
needs, and where a good many of the boys learn to 
shoot early. 

The forcible imposition of government by gunmen 
would be interesting, even though somewhat trying 
and probably not without its tragic features. Perhaps, 
as a matter of political education in this naive land, it 
might be worth while. A dictatorship of crass ignor- 
ance, accompanied by iron-clad repression, would 
surely arouse a real spirit of liberty in this country, 
if there were a spark left in us. Yet such speculations 
are wholly academic. Colonel Owsley can not put it 
over. His words doubtless have a certain advertising- 
value, but we have a feeling that he is, probably not 
unconsciously, talking through his hat. However, 
among certain ambitious young spirits of military 
inclination, we have no doubt his words will rouse 
hopeful expectations and happy dreams. 
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THE TRIUMPHIOR STATE SOCIAMISNE 


ACCORDING to one of the financial experts, the Presi- 
dent’s last message indicated that the Government in- 
tended neither “to go on a strike against labour,” nor to 
lend itself “to the slow strangulation of our affairs by 
socialists, communists and other theorists.” But as 
financial writers are commonly of the opinion that 
prosperity is a matter of high prices rather than of 
full stomachs, it is not always safe to accept their 
conclusions without examination. To begin with, we 
are curious to know why the defenders of the uncon- 
ventional side of an argument should be branded as 
theorists by their opponents; for a theory can be 
proved false only by confronting it with a better one. 

Individualism and socialism present divergent theo- 
ries, and modern Governments have adopted a position 
which represents a compromise between them, though 
the tendency is continually in the direction of socialism, 
as they reach out for power. It is precisely this 
tendency, we should say, that was the motif of the 
President’s message. The war not only made possible 
an experiment in paternalism on a huge scale, but 
added permanently, to the power of government by 
greatly increasing both taxes and the number of officials 
engaged in spending them. The United States Civil 
Service Commission estimates that out of an increase 
of 123,000 employees since 1913, ninety-nine thousand 
appointments were due to causes growing out of the 
war, and the remainder to new legislation. 

Although the Administration has returned the rail- 
ways to private hands, and appears anxious to get rid 
of the odour that clings to the disastrous shipping- 
venture, in neither case is it seeking to relinquish the 
policy of governmental control. Indeed, it is asking 
for power which would give a Government board the 
final decision in railway-disputes. “We have assumed 
so great a responsibility in necessary regulation,” says 
the President in his inimitable way, “that we uncon- 
sciously have assumed the responsibility for maintained 
service; therefore the lawful power for the enforce- 
ment of decisions is necessary to sustain the majesty 
of Government and to administer the public welfare.” 

The system of regulation tempered by bounties is 
capable of indefinite extension, and the farmers are 
promised further attentions along these lines. The 
prohibition of alcohol, like the prohibition of trade 
in general, calls for a further demonstration of the 
majesty of government, while adding to its personnel 
and its emoluments. Other prohibitions desired by 
the Administration, but requiring Constitutional 
amendments, involve a restriction of tax-exempt 
securities and a Federal Child Labour law. It would, 
of course, never occur to a practical man like the 
President to suspect a connexion between the multipli- 
cation of taxes and child-labour, or to inquire into the 
causes of a poverty that exacts this sacrifice of youth, 

There must be something to account for the poor 
returns to producers and the high prices paid by 
consumers; and if the President only knew how, he 
would like “to point the way by narrowing the spread 
of price, especially between the production of food 
and its consumption.” But as the factors that enter 
into production and trade are seldom thought worthy 
of notice by the persons who make the laws under 
which these enterprises are carried on, the spread 
continues to grow more formidable. To remedy a 
condition marked by coincident glut and famine, it is 
necessary to remove some of the obstacles carefully 
accumulated by the legislators; but to repeal unneces- 
sary laws and relieve the strangulation of industry, 
would be to lessen the importance of Government. 
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The wording of the President’s reference to the 
Fordney tariff betrayed his confusion of mind. He 
proposed to use his discretionary powers in such a 
manner as “to safeguard American industrial activity, 
and at the same time prevent the exploitation of the 
American consumer and keep open the paths of such 
liberal exchanges as do not endanger our own produc- 
tivity.” It is a charming spirit that undertakes to 
make everybody happy all round, but it so happens 
that there are conflicting interests affected by the 
tariff on imports, designed as it is for the express 
purpose of exploiting the consumer; and no amount 
of juggling can reconcile those interests. Tariffs are 
dear to Governments, because they obtain a rake-off 
on the goods imported in spite of tariff-rates, and 
because the apprehension of smugglers necessitates a 
fine array of officials, and thus gives employment to 
idle soldiers and sailors between wars. 

If the labourers, who after all do the work of the 
world, are not as well off as they ought to be, and show 
signs of staggering under the weight of a well- 
nourished Government, your statesman knows where 
to look for relief. The wily foreigner, even though 
he be a late beloved ally, must be prevented from 
competing’ with American labour, either by dumping 
his pauper-made goods at our ports or by coming in 
person to lower American standards. But that is not 
enough, says the President. Aliens should be examined 
before they leave home by agents of our Government, 
and those who finally pass the ordeal of Ellis Island 
should be registered and kept under the watchful eye 
of authority. The plan has the merit of creating 
new offices and expanding the police power of the 
State; and if it can be made to bring the schools under 
Federal supervision in the name of Americanization, 
it will add still more to the growth of centralized 
government, 

“The proposed survey of a plan to draft all the 
resources of the Republic, human and material, for 
national defence” would show the way the cat is 
jumping, .if all other indications failed; and it is 
evidently not jumping towards the goal of the individ- 
ualists. It is doubtful that the business interests of a 
country would bear so patiently regulation and spolia- 
tion by officials if their eyes were not fixed on the 
glittering prizes in the imperialist lottery. But impe- 
tialism is a dangerous game, calling for armies and 
navies to be manipulated by the diplomatic players; a 
game in which a checkmate may end in war. This 
being the case, it is only prudent to be prepared, and 
the docility of the masses, when threatened with 
sufficient penalties, has rendered conscription an almost 
universal expedient, with latent possibilities as yet 
unexplored. Given an imperialist policy, with its 
attendant risks of war, to prepare for conscription is 
an act of wisdom, but it is also an indication that the 
idea of State supremacy has almost completely 
triumphed over the idea of individual rights. We 
hazard the guess that the socialists will not be dis- 
couraged by opprobrious epithets as long as the 
politicians who indulge in them prepare the wav for 
a political dictatorship of the proletariat, by training 
the masses in obedience to the omnipotent State. 


EDUCATING OUR MASTERS. 

Two gods sat back to back, each forming a world of his 
own, shaping it to his heart’s desire, making plans about 
it, devising rules for its future. The name of the one 
god was “Law,” and the name of the other was “Order.” 

Law had just finished. He gave a final touch; then, 
with a deft spin, sent his world twirling into space. 
“There! I’ve done,’ he said. Order a few moments later 


did the same. “So have I,” he remarked. Then, turn- 
ing his head to look at the other’s handiwork, he inquired, 
“Now you’ve made it, what are you going to do with it?” 

“Nothing,” said Law; “I shall just sit and watch it 
grow.” 

“That seems a dull sort of game for a god to play,’ 
Order. 

“Not at all; it will be very interesting. It will teach me 
a lot of things I don’t yet know.” 

“So you are going to let your world teach you, are 
you?” said Order, scornfully.- “That’s not my way. Tm 
going to teach it.” 

As he spoke, he gave his little world a kick to right and 
to left. “Ill make it know who’s master while I’m here!” 
he said; and watched with satisfaction how, at the stroke 
of his foot, it bounded this way and that with redoubled 
speed. 

“Mine will teach itself,” said Law. 
more about it if I let it alone.” 

“T dare say you will,’ replied Order, “but it won’t be 
yours.” 

“No? Perhaps not,’ admitted Law. 
want to find out.” 

“Tf I couldn’t make my world be what I wanted it to 
be, I wouldn’t have one,” said Order. As he spoke he 
gave his busy little planet another kick, and laughed to 
see how, it responded to the stroke. “That’s my world, 
right enough!” he said. 

And so, quite unbeknown to themselves, that is how the 
history of those two worlds started; and what happened 
in each of them was the result. Law, having devised for 
his a system of cause and effect, sat and watched the 
working out of it with an interest that never failed. 
Order, having determined that his world must be as he 
wished it to be, dragooned it to his heart’s content with 
an interest which also never failed. 

So for a few millions of years the two worlds con- 
tinued to spin—live, move, have their being in all sorts 
of microscopic forms of life, which went each its own 
way, only modified in the one case by the ever-advancing 
law. of cause and effect; in the other by the rapacious 
interference of the One Above, who was determined that 
his world should be as he wished it to be. 

Order’s temper became chronically bad; he was always 
pulling at strings which broke in his hand; and though he 
sent fire, and tempest, and flood, and earthquake, and 
pestilence to teach his creatures how they ought to be- 
have, they still went on being something which he did 
not quite wish them to be. 

One day he said to Law, “How’s your world getting on? 
Mine is going to the devil.” 

“The devil?” inquired Law. “That’s something new.” 

“Yes; ve had to invent one, so as to keep them in 
order.” 

“In order? To keep them yours, you mean?” 

“Well, I suppose I do. But it doesn’t keep them in 
very good order, you know.” 

“They can’t possibly be better than you, can they?” 
said Law reflectively. 

“They'd better not try!” said Order. 
yours?” 

“Oh, mine?” said Law; and then he stopped to think. 
“It’s very interesting,” he went on at last, “but rather 
disappointing. Cause and effect, you see, occasionally 
have rather unexpected results, which my world doesn’t 
understand—flood, and famine, and fire, and pestilence, and 
earthquake. And when those things happen, they think 
it’s 1; they think it’s because 1 am angry with them, 
and that I can prevent it. So they have started praying 
to me, and making what they call ‘sacrifices,’ hoping in 
that way to get me not to do these things. Of course 
it’s very interesting, but it’s really rather horrible; it gives 
me such a bad character; makes me almost feel that my 
world doesn’t really belong to me, but to you. For now 
it’s you they are worshipping.” 

Order laughed. “So your world is teaching you that, 
is it?’ he said. “Well, if it makes you become a real god 
like me, it will have done something.” 

“But J don’t want to be like you,” said Law. 
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“You'll have to be in the end,” answered Order; “else, 
as a god, you'll simply cease to exist.” 

Law sat thinking deeply, while for a few thousand more 
years the two worlds span on. Then he said, “And your 
world—how is that getting on? Does it satisfy you?” 

Order was apparently in a very bad temper. “It’s you!” 
he exclaimed angrily. ‘“You’ve been getting at my world, 
and spoiling it with your nasty infectious ideas. I wish 
you'd go farther away!” 

“But I’ve done nothing!” protested Law. 
touched your silly world!” 

“You have, with your ideas! They’ve simply left off 
believing in me! Now, when I send earthquakes and 
pestilence and famine to make them behave, they say it’s 
not I at all; it’s only what they call ‘Nature’—the law 
of cause and effect. I have a good mind to smash them 
all up, every one of them. They’d know then!” 

“Would they? Why?’ inquired Law. “You have 
been smashing them up by sections ever since you made 
them, until your smashings have become such a habit that 
they think it’s only Nature. You’ve overdone it, my 
friend. Try letting them off for a bit; then perhaps they’d 
come to believe as my world does, that when bad things 
happen unexpectedly it isn’t Nature, but you.” 

Order got a flash of inspiration. “Look here,” he said, 
“let’s exchange worlds! Then we shall each have the 
one that believes as we want it to believe.” 

Law was rather reluctant. “Let you have my world?” 
Then he thought a bit, and said, “Yes—that would be 
very interesting. But only for a little time. I’m rather 
fond of my world, even though it misunderstands me.” 

“Let’s say a thousand years.” 

“Very well; and we'll call it the millennium.” 

So for a thousand years they exchanged worlds. “This 
is very interesting,” said Law, as he took the other over. 
“Your world is exactly like mine, and the people in it 
behave in exactly the same way, though they have left off 
believing in you. What about mine?” 

“I haven’t sampled it yet,” replied Order, “but I will.” 
So he set to work with his visitations of earthquake, fire, 
and pestilence; and the thousand years went by. 

What had happened by that time was simply this: 
Belief had swung like a pendulum to the other end of 
its tether; and Law, after a thousand years of scrupu- 
lous non-intervention, had charge of a world which had 
come once more to believe in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence; and Order, in spite of his catastrophical teachings 
and corrections, had under him a world whose faith had 
slipped away from him once more, regarding all these 
things as Nature’s law of cause and effect. 

“It’s very provoking!” exclaimed Order. 

“Tt’s very interesting !”’ said Law. 

“But these worlds that we have made are not ours!” 
cried Order. 

“Perhaps that is what we had to learn,” said Law, 
“that though a god can create he can not control.” 

“Can not control?” exclaimed Order furiously. ‘What 
of that?” And, so saying, he smashed utterly to pieces 
the world which had ceased to believe in him. 

“That was my world!” said Law, a little sadly. “And 
now my world has won. For even as it perished it 
thought that the catastrophe was nothing but the result 
of natural cause and effect. And after all isn’t it true, 
seeing that you have a naturally bad temper?” 

Order’s answer to that was to smash up his own world 
also. 

“Well,” said Law, “we’ve both had a lesson. 
shall we begin again?” 
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SIX STATESMEN IN SEARCH OF AN 
HISTORIAN. 

WueEN Demetrios Gounaris, Nicholas Stratos, Petros 

Protopapadakis, Nicholas Theotokis, George Baltadjis, 

and General George Hadjianestis, on 28 November, 

faced a firing-squad in Athens, and paid with their 

lives for the crime of having continued Venizelos’s 
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suicidal policy in Asia Minor, Greece lost in a single 
day her Woodrow Wilson, Matthias Erzberger, Walter 
Rathenau, André Tardieu, William Howard Taft, and 
General Giovanni Cadorna. 

These men were apparently executed beacuse they 
were the chief opponents of M. Venizelos. He was 
the man who sent them to their doom, after his two 
previous attempts had failed, the first on 1 Decem- 
ber, 1916, and the second on 13 August, 1920. 

On 1 December, 1916, a French-made revolution in 
Saloniki, led by Venizelos, made a bold attempt to dis- 
arm the Government of Athens, and give control of 
Greece to this “high-minded” protégé of the late 
Entente. The Venizelists of Athens were fully pre- 
pared to act in connexion with Allied forces which 
were to land in Phalerum Bay, while the dethrone- 
ment of the King and the extermination of the anti- 
Venizelist leaders, was to be carried through during 
the fray. The Greek army, however, strengthened 
by nearly seventy thousand reservists from the sur- 
rounding country, who volunteered their services 
against the foreign invader, drove the landing-parties 
of Admiral du Fournet back to their ships, and this 
worthy sailor himself was saved from the ignominy 
of becoming a prisoner, thanks only to the personal 
intervention of “that pro-German, Constantine.” This 
historical episode is recorded in the official history of 
the world-war, as the “massacre of the innocent 
French sailors in Athens, by the treacherous Con- 
stantine.” 

Nearly four years later, after two Greek ex-officers 
had attempted to assassinate M. Venizelos in Paris on 
12 August, 1920, the Venizelist regime in Athens 
staged a first-rate pogrom against the anti-Venizelists, 
the object of the terrorists being to exterminate the 
sixteen members of the Opposition Committee, which 
was in charge of the preparations for the electoral 
campaign, held later in the same year. Timely warn- 
ings saved the majority of the Committee, but the fore- 
most among them, Dr. Ion Dragumis, was killed by 
the military escort who arrested him. This was the 
second attempt of M. Venizelos to get even with his 
political opponents. The recent executions in Athens 
were the culmination of a plan conceived six years 
ago which has now been carried through to a business- 
like conclusion. 

In the meantime, a general election, and a military 
disaster of the first magnitude, have furnished us with 
the background necessary to the understanding of the 
recent Greek drama. The general election was held on 
14 November, 1920, when the Venizelist party was 
overwhelmingly beaten at the polls, twelve of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet going down to defeat, while 
Venizelos himself lost his seat in the Chamber. Out 
of 369 delegates to the National Assembly, Venizelos 
won a few more than a hundred. When a plebiscite 
was held a few days later, on the question of restoring 
King Constantine to the throne, ninety-eight per cent 
of the electorate voted for his return. 

The people who thus voted confidence in the anti- 
Venizelist leaders and in King Constantine, did so 
after the treaty of Sévres had been duly signed, and 
properly used in the Venizelist campaign. The Greek 
people were familiar with the details of that docu- 
ment, and yet they refused to accept it at its face 
value. They saw in that treaty a precarious settle- 
ment of Greece in Smyrna and the zone surrounding 
it, the whole territory being autonomous, under the 
supervision of the League of Nations. They saw 
Britain firmly established in Constantinople and the 
Straits; and finally they saw France and Italy: satis- 
fied in Syria and Cilicia and the Adalia zones, while 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia, Palestine and Transjordania 
were passing under British control. What Greece was 
actually getting in that treaty was Thrace, the occu- 
pation of which appeared to be contingent on a suc- 
cessful occupation of Asia Minor. This was what the 
treaty of Sevres promised Greece. There was, how- 
ever, a clause, something like a joker in a legislative 
bill, which provided that all this stupendous under- 
taking was to depend on the ability of the Greek army 
to defeat and exterminate single-handed the Nationalist 
armies of Mustapha Kemal. 

At the time, the Greek people did not know that 
Venizelos himself had asked the Allies for the privi- 
lege of defeating the Turk single-handed in the fast- 
nesses of Anatolia. They did not know that in assum- 
ing this obligation, he was given clearly to understand 
by France and Italy, that they did not approve of his 
idea, and that they could not promise him any consider- 
able military or moral support. Finally, the Greek peo- 
ple did not know at the time that Great Britain had 
clearly told her protégé that Greece was to manage her 
war alone, and at her own risk and peril. The only thing 
the Greek people knew was that the treaty of Sévres 
meant more war for a nation that had been under arms 
almost continuously since 1912; and they were firmly 
opposed to a prolongation of the war. So when they 
went to the polls they voted against the war, against 
Venizelos and against everything for which he stood. 

Whether Venizelos knew or not that the Greek peo- 
ple would condemn him and his policy at the polls, he 
nevertheless laid the ground very carefully for his 
opponents, by an intensive propaganda. Thus, he de- 
clared again and again in his campaign, that his 
opponents, if elected to power, would destroy the 
Greater ,Greece he had built; he told the people that 
the Allies could not trust the “pro-Germans” with 
the continuation of the campaign in Asia Minor; and 
finally he dared his opponents to abandon Asia Minor. 
In this way, this past-master in political charlatanry 
put his enemies in the dilemma of either abandoning 
the campaign in Asia Minor, as soon as they were 
elected to power, or of continuing it to the day of their 
doom, which, under the circumstances, was certain to 
come very soon. 

The anti-Venizelist regime assumed power late in 
1920, and unfortunately for Greece, it decided to con- 
tinue the war in Asia Minor. It could hardly have 
done otherwise. These anti-Venizelists had the whole 
world against them, and they had only the Greek peo- 
ple on their side. They saw that they could not with- 
draw an unbeaten army from Asia Minor, and aban- 
don nearly two million Greeks to the revengeful re- 
turn of the Turks. They went to London and Paris, 
and although rebuked at the latter capital, they received 
encouragement in the former from Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Curzon. The Greek leaders decided to 
continue the war, although the Allied and Associated 
Powers were openly against them, and they plunged 
into the new adventure in the fear that any other 
policy would justify the patrioteering propaganda of 
Venizelism. 

The anti-Venizelists were thus thrown into a policy 
which was not their own, and their ultimate undoing 
was the result. They fought hard and bitterly in a 
game for which they had no enthusiasm. They knew 
Greece was going to lose in the end, and yet they 
lacked the courage to come to a decision. Venizelos 
in the meantime organized the greatest defeatist propa- 
ganda ever staged in or out of Greece at a time of a 
great national war. He managed to direct the policies 
of a dozen or more papers in Athens, Constantinople 
and Egypt, his sole object being to tell the army at the 


front and the people at home, that Greece could not 
win as long as he was not in power. He intrigued in 
the army, in the Church, everywhere, and during all 
this time he had with him the support of powerful 
accomplices abroad. The result is known. The Greek 
army won in Eski Shehir in July, 1921, retreated be- 
fore Angora in August, 1921, and broke down before 
Afiun-Kara Hissar in August, 1922. The war was lost, 
and the anti-Venizelist regime succumbed to a dis- 
aster brought about by the Venizelist policy. 

The treaty of Sévres was not one that could satisfy 
the ambitions of the three Allies; they knew it when 
they signed it, and they were quite outspoken about it. 
France and Italy knew, for instance, that they were 
cheated ; that their gains in Syria and Cilicia, with the 
zone of Adalia and the Meander Valley, were slim 
compensation in comparison with the Empire that 
Great Britain was carving for herself in the Near 
East. That was the reason why they were reluctant to 
continue the war against the Turkish Nationalists, in 
order to impose on them the terms of the treaty of 
Sévres, and that was the reason why they put Great 
Britain in the uncomfortable position of fighting the 
Turks single-handed. Britain refused to fall into the 
trap; and then suddenly Venizelos came to the rescue 
and offered to impose the treaty of Sévres on the 
Turks by the forces of Greece alone. The offer was 
accepted, with the reservation already stated, not be- 
cause there was any chance that Greece could win, 
but, on the.contrary, because Greece could never win 
such a war. In the meantime, with Greece fighting 
the Turk, there would be a chance for France and 
Italy and even Britain to come to some understanding 
with the Turks, either by favours or by intimidation. 

The prospect of a greater Greece was not a pleasant 
one for either Italy or France. They both feared that 
such a Greece would become a real power in the 
Mediterranean, and they would be glad to see these 
Greeks fully exhausted and out of the game. On the 
other hand, Great Britain, whose interests would be 
served only by a weakened Greece and a weakened 
Turkey, with the one pitched against the other to the 
point of exhaustion, tried her best to keep the balance 
between the two opponents so that she would have 
a better field for exploitation. It is clear, therefore, 
why British policy one day urged Greece to go on 
with the war and the next day prevented the Greek 
armies from advancing toward Constantinople. It is 
clear also why Great Britain posed as a Power respect- 
ing Mohammedan sentiment while at the same time 
she was fortifying herself in Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles. 

Thus Venizelos became the miserable tool of the 
Allied imperialists, who ruined his country. He went 
to Asia Minor alone, without any support, any assist- 
ance, any encouragement; and it fell to his successors 
to get out of Asia Minor in the wake of the greatest 
disaster recorded in the military annals of Greece. 

The six statesmen who were shot to death in Athens, 
were against the enterprise in Asia Minor; they 
wanted to abandon the expedition. They wanted to 
save Greece. But, at the time when they faced the 
universal distrust and enmity of Europe and America, 
at the time when the Governments of the Allies openly 
told them that they could expect from the Entente 
neither support nor favours, Premier Gounaris had 
secret encouragement, from no less a man than Lord 
Curzon himself, to continue the war with British 
assistance. 

The former Premier brought his evidence before the 
Revolutionary court that was trying him for high 
treason ; the court ruled the evidence out. The former 
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Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War, of Finance, a 
former Premier who knew as much about Britain’s 
promises as Gounaris himself, and finally the Generals- 
simo himself, were the possessors of valuable data 
showing whose victims they were. But their evidence 
was ruled out and they were shot on the principle— 
sometimes sound—that dead men tell no tales. 

With these men dead, the British Government made 
a sensation for the gallery by immediately recalling 
its Minister from Athens. For a moment there was 
a question whether M. Venizelos should be permitted 
to sit at the Lausanne conference. Nevertheless Mr. 
F. O. Lindley will eventually return to Greece, and M. 
Venizelos, after a short chat with Lord Curzon, 
remains at Lausanne. 

This is the time when anyone who has enough proof 
may blackmail the Government of the British Empire. 
France did it in Mudania; Rafet did it in Constan- 
tinople; Kemal did it in Chanak, and Venizelos did 
it in Lausanne, when he passed on to the Paris Matin 
some documents which show the nature of Great 
Britain’s dealings with Greece. This was the begin- 
ning of the revelations ; and more would doubtless have 
followed, had Great Britain maintained an uncompro- 
mising attitude towards the murderers of Athens. 
Incidentally these Venizelist revelations in the Matin 
go a long way towards proving that the six murdered 
statesmen were no traitors after all. But M. Venizelos 
does not bother about that; he does not mind a few 
posthumous honours to his enemies; what he dreaded 
was their living enmity, and their active opposition to 
his opportunistic and gambling policy—and that he 
has done away with. 

ADAMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES. 


THE NOVELS OF MADAME COLETTE. 


In spite of her usual disregard of the beaten track 
in literature, Mme. Colette has on two occasions been 
attracted by a theme which has always proved specially 
fascinating to French novelists—the sentimental edu- 
cation of youth. “L’Ingénue Libertine,’ which was 
written during her married life when she collaborated 
with her husband, M. Henry Gauthier-Villars, whose 
somewhat risqué stories appear under the pseudonym 
of “Willy,” has since been revised by her and pub- 
lished under her sole signature. Although the second 
part, whose general character still retains the stamp 
of “Willy’s” writings, is only a rather conventionally 
scandalous history of the amatory adventures of a 
young wife, the early part of the story is an extremely 
realistic and vivid study of a young girl’s mind during 
adolescence. To her mother Minne is a fair-haired, 
dark-eyed child of fourteen, delicate, beautiful, ador- 
ably innocent and meekly obedient. To her cousin 
Antoine, three years older than herself and the only 
person approaching her own age whom she sees out 
of school, she is an imaginative, arbitrary, provocative, 
mendacious little torment, who overpowers him with 
her femininity and her duplicity and reduces him to 
an acute realization of himself as an awkward, speech- 
less encumbrance, manipulating with difficulty the sum 
of his seventeen summers. This passionate and emo- 
tional only child is, in the very years when sex has taken 
possession of her in its most narcissistic form, driven 
in upon the resources of a starved imagination by a 
stupid and ignorant mother, and has therefore little 
chance of evolving from a self-centred adolescent into 
a responsible member of society. If Mme. Colette 
drew the material of her art from theoretical knowl- 
edge (which she certainly does not) instead of from 


had been studying psycho-analysis, for this picture 
of Minne reveals in acute and aggravated form the 
different stages through which the personalities of 
children pass during this difficult period—the intense 
quickening of the imagination, the overwhelming curi- 
osity about experiences from which they are cut off, 
the absorption in a world of their own construction 
with self as central figure, the desire for the romantic 
and the dramatic, the ruthless pursuit of their own 
ends, the secret hugging of colossal vanity, the oscil- 
lation between shameless self-exhibition and violent 
self-abnegation—in fact the revelation within a short 
period of time of the primitive animal which each 
individual, as well as mankind in general, has to 
conquer as he evolves towards social, civilized life. In 
this case, the conquest is never attempted, growth is 
suspended, and Minne embarks on life with a concep- 
tion of it not unlike that of a beast of prey. 

Again in one of her latest novels Mme. Colette pur- 
sues the theme of which Flaubert’s “Education Senti- 
mentale” is the supreme example; but this time in a 
manner more truly her own, and worthy of her best 
work. The tendency which she had already shown to 
develop her themes in a decreasingly attractive milieu 
is further emphasized by the appearance of “Chéri.” 
The world of “L’Entrave” was less agreeable than 
that of “La Vagabonde”; it was restless, pleasure- 
seeking, and more sensual. In “Chéri” Mme. Colette 
plunges straight into the demi-monde of Paris and 
shows it to be selfishly and unscrupulously governed 
by a love of indulgent pleasure which has been pur- 
sued until it is a routine become passionless by long 
usage. Yet the book does not fail to show a belief 
in the power of man to rise above mere animality to 
a conception which includes conscience and human 
kindness. Professor Strowski in a recent book said 
of it: “Je me suis convaincu, en effet, que si ‘Chéri, 
écrit avec un merveilleux talent, se passe en triste com- 
pagmie, cette a@uvre contient tout de méme encore, 
cette ‘ame’ qui est la marque de Mme. Colette et Vhon- 
neur de ses livres.’ In “Chéri” the little group of 
three which fills the centre of the stage is certainly 
not attractive. Mme. Peloux, a wealthy, retired mem- 
ber of “Mrs. Warren’s Professon,” has brought up her 
son, the handsome, reckless, vicious Chéri, quite 
frankly as “un fils de grue”’; Léa, her friend and 
professional associate who has similarly attained to 
a position of comfort, has by a certain affinity of 
tastes, discounting her greater age, became Chéri’s 
mistress. The circle is truly a curious one. 


Mme. Peloux (elle avait une voix aigué) trompettait fort et 
faux. Léa mit une main sur son oreille et Chéri déclara, 
sentencieux: 

Ca serait trop beau, un aprés-midi comme ca, sil n’y avait 
pas la voix de ma meére. 

Elle regarda son fils sans colére, habituée a son insolence, 
Sassit dignement, les pieds ballants, au fond d'une bergére trop 
haute pour ses jambes courtes. Elle chauffait dans sa main 
un verre d’eau-de-vie. Léa, balancée dans un rocking, jetatt 
de temps en temps les yeux sur Chéri, Chéri vautré sur le 
ratin frais, son gilet ouvert, une cigarette a denu éteinte @ 
la lévre, une méche sur le sourcil—et elle le traitait flatteuse- 
ment, tout bas, de belle crapule. 

Ils demeuraient, cdte a céte, sans effort pour plaire ni 
parler... . 


After Chéri’s marriage to a young, beautiful and less 
sophisticated woman, the position becomes impossible ; 
not because of any scruples on the part of Léa or 
Chéri, or even of the young wife, but because Léa 
and Chéri have found that under their own relation- 
ship lies something which is neither libertinage nor 
habit nor yet passion, but simply a fondness for each 


life, the suggestion would undoubtedly arise that she ' other, revealing to each of them for the first time that 
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they are capable of disinterested affection. Léa sees 
that she, who might have helped Chéri, has instead 
only spoiled him by encouraging his folly and ignoring 
his appalling unpreparedness for the responsibilities of 
life. 


Je suis responsable de tout ce qui te manque... Oui, om, 
ma beauté, te voila, grace G moi, a vingt-cing ans, si léger, si 
gaté et si sombre a la fois . . . Jen ai beaucoup de souct. Tu 
vas souffrir—tu vas faire souffrir. Toi qui mas aimée... 


Thus the book closes on a note whose pathos is re- 
lieved by the underlying idea that even extreme egoism 
can by the way of love and sacrifice evolve towards 
nobility. 

In many of her short stories, as also in “L’Entrave,” 
Mme. Colette recalls the world of which Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie writes in “Carnival”; but in the two 
collections “L’Envers du Music-hall” and “Les 
Heures Longues,” the more seamy side of theatrical 
life is portrayed with greater realism than in the 
novels of Mr. Mackenzie; drudgery and hunger are 
at closer hand, and gaiety and sparkle farther re- 
moved. Mme. Colette does not, as he is apt to do, 
dress romance as realism, and the artistic quality of 
her work does not allow the suggestion to creep in 
that “un succés de scandale” would not be unwelcome. 
There is, indeed, much that might be called scandalous 
in her books, but it slips into her picture of life as she 
has found it in a way that suggests that it has been 
neither sought nor avoided. It is this broad accept- 
ance of life, together with a rapid, trenchant style in 
the drawing of character, in the creation of atmos- 
phere and in conversation, that makes her so great 
a master of the short story. In a few strokes she can, 
like Maupassant, sketch in the milieu and carry the 
reader straight to the heart of the matter in hand. 
In these short stories children and animals often figure, 
and Mme. Colette can, with an extraordinary adapta- 
bility, interpret their feelings and questionings, their 
instinctive longings and antipathies. She seems to 
have in a marked degree the gift of being able, with- 
out theorizing or moralizing, to reveal to us all the 
charming mystery or deep-seated tragedy which may 
lie behind the lingering glance of a dog’s eyes. 


Je ne suis pas une princesse enchainée, mats une chienne, 
une vraie chienne, au cw@ur de chienne. Je suis innocente de 
toute cette beauté que l'on voit trop, et qui ta fait envie. 
Est-ce pour elle seule que tu m’as achetée? Est-ce pour ma 
robe @argent? . . . Je ne suis qwune chienne au coeur de 
chienne, orgueilleuse, malade de tendresse, et tremblant de se 
donner trop vite. C’est moi qui tremble, parce que tu mas 
échangée, a@ jamais, contre ce peu d’eau tiédie que ta main 
versa, tous les soirs, au fond d'une cuvette écaillée. . . 


In “Sept Dialogues des Bétes” and “La Paix chez les 
Bétes,” two books devoted entirely to animals, Mme. 
Colette reveals the expressions and attitudes, the 
instincts and the brutal little soul of the affectionate 
and treacherous “Kiki la Doucette” with all its feline 
mingling of the capricious and the voluptuous. These 
two books reveal, perhaps even more than her other 
books, her extraordinary gifts of intuition and 
sympathy. 

Among the pages of her writings there have always 
been glimpses of the clean, fragrant world of nature, 
and also of a healthy exuberance which rejoices in the 
simple delights of the country; for behind the artificial- 
ities of the actress and the cultivated perfection and 
elegance of the Parisian woman of letters, there is, 
in Mme. Colette, a “Diana of the Uplands,” full of 
sound, overflowing vigour and of robust, expansive 
womanhood. Even when full account has been taken 
of “le trop vilain monde” in which the action of many 


of her books is laid, the fact remains that they are 
penetrated with the sanity and kindliness of this “up- 
land” quality, and in her latest work, “La Maison de 
Claudine,” she returns to picture the source from 
which it springs—the country environment of her 
childhood and the wise candour and helpful com- 
panionship of a mother who thought quickly and acted 
resolutely as she administered her little world of chil- 
dren, cats, dogs, birds, plants, and creeping things. It 
is for this portrait of the mother and for the sym- 
pathetic presentation of the imaginative life of chil- 
dren that the book is chiefly remarkable. Since Mme. 
Colette is almost as pagan as a child, and has the gift, 
extremély unusual in these latter days, of taking 
nature naturally, she has been able to give a convincing 
picture of the rapid evolution of a child’s conception 
of the outer world, and of the maternal figure which 
to the child is necessarily for many years the centre of 
that world. Because every form of life is to a child 
essentially of equal importance, animals and flowers, in 
these sketches, attain an almost human significance. 
To a country child these are an inalienable part of life, 
and though a visit to town has joys of its own, they 
do not compare with the joy of returning to find again 
old friends in familiar pets and new friends in their 
latest progeny. 


Que de trésors éclos en mon absence! Je courus a la grande 
corbeille débordante de chats indistincts. Une longue patte 
séche et fine, comme une patie de lapin noir,imenagait le ciel; 
un tout petit chat tavelé comme une genette et qui dormait, 
repu, le ventre en Vair sur ce désordre, semblait assassiné. . . 
Je démélais, heureuse, ces nourrices et ces nourrissons bien 
léchés. . . 


Childhood’s experiences and predilections survive long, 
and years of town life, with innumerable crowded days 
spent between hotel and music-hall, have only deep- 
ened the delight with which she snatches what she 
can of the old sights and sounds. 


Et stx années mont appris &@ reconnaitre, dans la trille rauque, 
dans la courte gamme chromatique descendante que jetie, dés 
février, un gosier d’oiseau, la voix du grand chanteur, un 
rossignol d’Auteuil fidéle ad son bosquet, un rossignol dont la 
voix, au printemps, illumine les nuits. Au-dessus de ma téte, 
tl étudie ce matin le chant qwil oublie tous les ans. II 
recommence et recommence sa gamme chromatique imparfaite, 
Vinterrompt par une sorte de rire enroué, mais déja dans 
quelques notes tinte le cristal d’une nuit de mai, et, si je 
ferme les yeux, jappelle malgré moi, sous ce chant, le parfum 
qui descend lourdement des acacias en fleur... 


Mme. Colette has thus in many ways testified to the 
marvels that she has found in life, while at the same 
time she has painted the common clay of humanity as 
she has seen it, neither through the distorting glass of 
cynicism nor the rosy hues of sentimentalism, and al- 
ways free of metaphysical or moral bias. Her attitude 
is essentially one of tolerance, that of the disinterested 
observer who compounds a condescending indulgence 
with an unfathomable respect. She regards humanity 
as children who, in the course of experimenting with 
life, are doing things which are often intolerable 
though generally healthy enough in motive, and who, 
like children, have need of patience, sympathetic 
understanding and much love in order to bring out the 
possibilities latent in them. As this fundamentally and 
unaffectedly optimistic view pervades all her books, it 
does not seem of very great importance whether she 
continues to write, as in her last book, of simpler 
existences, or returns to the sordid atmosphere and 
warped characters of the theatrical underworld; of 
much greater importance is her absolute freedom as an 
artist. As for the charge against her that she deals 
over mtich with exceptional people, it would seem 
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truer to say that she portrays ordinary people in some- 
what exceptional circumstances, and that, by her gift 
of insight and analysis, she reveals their aversions, 
longings, struggles and lassitudes which, through their 
infinite variety, make of each person an exception, and 
at the same time, through their basic similarity, make 
each a drop in the broad flood of human life. She 
has turned aside from conventional beauty, it is true, 
but she has not become an exponent of the bizarre or 
the grotesque; rather she has shown, as it has always 
been the privilege of the artist to do, the beautiful 
which may lie behind what at first sight appears ugly 
or even revolting. Comic and incongruous elements 
are never exploited in her works as amusing super- 
ficialities, but appear as part of the real stuff of life, 
intimately woven in with the rest as they are in the 
great romantic dramas of Shakespeare. In her art, 
unlike that which aims at grave, static beauty, life is 
seen as an ever-changing medley where the grotesque 
jostles the sublime, and her characters are of those of 
whom Gilbert Chesterton in his paradoxical way has 
said: “Their extravagance is not the extravagance of 
satire, but simply the extravagance of vitality. ... 
The moment we have snapped the spell of conventional 
beauty, there are a million beautiful faces waiting for 
us everywhere, just as there are a million beautiful 
spirits.” DorotHy MarrIn. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Ir the time should come when that high function of the 
soul which the Greeks called krisis—her divine right of 
choice by which she may indefinitely ascend—shall be 
universally understood as not only the greatest but the 
only factor that shapes our inner life; when we come 
to watch with a complete attention its incessant operation, 
whether for good or ill, in the matters that most deeply 
affect us; how pre-eminent a place shall we not accord 
to those whose task it is to teach us what things we 
should prefer? The discipline of the world is here; just 
as its salvation must be in holding fast, the choice once 
made, to what we know is good. These separate issues, 
so often confused, were always clear to Matthew Arnold, 
and the highest value of his criticism lies not in the 
profundity of its judgments or in its brilliant insight; 
these were only the elements of a method to be applied 
for the attainment of something different from these, 
which for want of another name, one may perhaps be 
permitted to speak of as salvation. 

In a letter to his mother, written while he was engaged 
with his essay on Joubert, he speaks of the pleasure he 
feels in being thus able to “hand on the lamp of life” 
for one whose work he so greatly esteemed. So in 
thinking of Matthew Arnold in the rather special way 
appropriate to this anniversary-season, we should experi- 
ence a similar satisfaction in prolonging upon our own 
lives an influence they could ill afford to lose; less now 
perhaps than ever before. For from the panta rhei of 
Heraclitus to the “gnawing” duration of M. Bergson, 
we have never lacked literature to remind us of the flux 
and the becoming, in the midst of which we try for our 
historic moment to hold our own. Nor does experience 
allow us to forget. The business of living is for none 
of us a restful thing, and it seems in the nature of change 
and growth to bring discomfort even to the least reluc- 
tant. This of course is due in a large measure to our 
inability to see them as the gradual processes they 
undoubtedly are. Incessant, ineluctable as we know our 
development to be, the history of the race, as of the 
individual, seems not so much an ordered unfoldment as 
a series of crises. The intervals of unconscious growth 
are followed by periods of awareness and alarm; old 
things not yet passed away are threatened by the new 
which have grown somehow mighty, and ever again we 
enter upon uncertainty and confusion. 

These are trying times, when humanity has need of 


light and guidance; and here too is the opportunity for 
genius of a rare order—for the enlightened spirit who 
shall neither get him up into the mountain with the 
prophets, nor stand with the captains on the wall, but 
is rather to be found wherever there are ways of reason 
and of reconcilement, going about with curious double 
vision, looking upon old things with tenderness, parting 
from them with affectionate regret, and yet welcoming 


| the new ones, not looking upon them as intruders or even 


as total strangers. 

Such a soul was Matthew Arnold; and rarely has this 
office been so effectively and so graciously fulfilled—an 
office in itself so rare as almost to lack a name. To 
speak of this exquisitely sane and balanced spirit, this 
righteous judge of life’s highest values, as a “British 
essayist and critic,” is intolerably unsatisfactory. Writing 
as he did, at a time when something so essentially dramatic 
was taking place in the field where his deepest interest 
lay, such fundamental transformations going on in men’s 
thoughts and habits, their beliefs and ideals, his import- 
ance was so great, the influence of his clear vision and 
tempered speech destine? to be so far-reaching, that to 
think of him as an essayist seems hardly to think of him 
at all; and it is only after salutary reflection on what 
the high functions of criticism really are, that some of us 
would still apply that deposed and underestimated word 
to the pages which more perhaps than any other “seized 
our youth and purged its faith and trimmed its fire.” 

But the titles of critic and essayist and poet do not, 
even in their best sense, quite intimate the special quality 
which accounts for the power and charm of Matthew 
Arnold’s writing—his peculiar gift of mediation and 
persuasion; a sort of divine argumentativeness, patient 
and persistent as the ways that nature uses, and no more 
to be gainsaid:- than are nature’s arguments of sun and 
rain, of growth and change. “Jl séduit avant de con- 
vaincre,” says some one of M. Bergson. With Matthew 
Arnold the two processes go on at once; we are charmed 
while we are convinced, and convinced while we are 
charmed, because his words all seem to “prosper so in 
the thing whereto they are sent.” 

This quality comes out most clearly, perhaps, in his 
expositions of religion and in his critique of organized 
Christianity. J think there is not in the whole history 
of criticism, anything that quite equals the tenderness 
and reverence with which he undertook the performance 
of this difficult task. His keen sense of the ludicrous 
is always alert, but always under the restraint of consid- 
eration and good taste. Over every depth of subject and 
of argument his delightful humour ripples incessantly, but 


‘never once does it submerge any of the things that have 


really given help or hope to men. “Our truth on those 
matters,” he says in a well-known preface, “and likewise 
the error of others, is something so relative that the good 
or harm likely to be done by speaking ought always to 
be taken into account’; and near the end of one of his 
less excellent poems occurs this perfect stanza on the 
subject of men’s differing creeds: 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not said to self-sunk, weary man 

‘Thou must be born again’? 


Leaving aside the brusquer tactics of the naturalist 
philosophers, and considering only the projections of a 


| more reflective and literary habit of thought, such as the 


theories of his contemporary Renan, or of Reinach 
who is ours, how noteworthy is the difference in the 
method of these light-bringers! For them the one essen- 
tial thing is light, and they give scant heed to the beloved 
shapes that throng the darkness against which their 
searching beams are thrown. “Jésus ne s’est jamais 
marté” says Renan, and continues, naturally and beauti- 
fully indeed, to give his interpretation of the idylle 
gracieuse, as he calls the Gospels, relating to the early 
manhood of one who was never more to him than a 
winning and half-imaginary figure; and in the long 
perspective of Reinach, the dismembering and devouring 
of a human being in some vanished rite of vicarious 
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sacrifice is no farther away and no more indifferent than 
the celebration of the Eucharist taking place to-day in 
Notre Dame or the Madeleine. Perhaps there is such a 
thing as seeing life too “whole,” and treating as the mere 
molehills of eternity things that, for all the eyes that 
are ever likely to read the views recorded, must still be 
mountains. Even enlightenment, if its best results are 
to be considered, may fall under the restriction of 
“Nothing too much!” 

Certainly the ways of Matthew Arnold were not these 
ways. He seldom lost sight of his audience, and never 
seems to have fancied too great an abstraction from the 
time and place which were his own and theirs. This was 
another part of that epieikeia which he admired so much 
in another Teacher that he could hardly fail to adopt it 
as a dominant feature of his own “method” and “secret.” 
It would seem indeed that he sometimes shows a tendency 
to depart from the ideal of a perfect serenity of judgment, 
in his treatment of matters involving a disregard of those 
standards of beauty and propriety which he esteemed so 
essential to an ordered life. It was not the “dissidence” 
of Dissent, we feel sure, that really brought him at 
times perilously near the end of an almost limitless toler- 
ance, but the fact that the form of public worship 
practised by certain of the sects grouped under this 
general head furnished so unsatisfactory an object of 
contemplation; and when he speaks of “that essential 
principle of a Nonconformist’s nature which forbids him 
to conform to anything,” it is not indeed any principles 
of religion that he has in mind, but rather its decorous 
and appropriate outward observances. 

It may not help much, in considering criticisms of 
this nature, to remember that they were to no code or 
creed confined—those unfortunate combinations of poetry 
and music which he permitted himself to speak of as “our 
doggerel hymns” were no less painful to him because they 
were used in the Established Church—but the thing that 
we should not forget and to which we should give all 
due observance, is that “uncommonly large view of human 
perfection” which he invariably took; and that by grace 
of this large view he habitually saw with great distinct- 
ness and intensity certain imperfections very generally 
overlooked or not regarded as imperfections. Taking 
man in his totality, whatever is zsthetically false or infe- 
rior must be deteriorating to him. Even though he may 
manage to turn such things to good and useful purposes, 
the injury to his nature as a whole is there; “Somewhere 
and somehow and at some time or other he has to pay 
a penalty and suffer a loss for taking delight in them.” 
Believing this to be true, and believing the almost 
universal failure to take it into account to be the source 
of much harm and confusion, not only to criticism but 
to conduct, he was naturally disposed to put his full 
emphasis just here. It was almost always in defence of 
the “neglected one-fourth’—the small but none the less 
important portion of life reserved for the claims of 
culture, that the “elegant Jeremiah” may once in a while 
indeed have laid by his tactics of absolute moderation. 

One-fourth! it does not seem too large a part of life 
to be consecrated to the whole of art and science, even 
by an overweening Hellenist; and even where Arnold 
most insists on the positive value of culture, he never 
loses sight of its relation to conduct—that ratio of one to 
three which he has established and which he never saw 
reason to extend. 

That he loved Shelley too little, is a charge which 
Matthew Arnold’s admirers will find more difficulty in 
confuting to-day than that other charge, so popular afore- 
time, that he loved the French too much. In considering 
the essay on Shelley, and others of the same character 
and scope, it may be well, however, to remember that 
time has shifted the subjects of these appraisements with 
all others, and that the light falls differently on them now. 
This has changed their contours somewhat, and we, with 
the entirely new, outfit of critical tools furnished us by 
M. Croce and others, are no doubt im Stande, as the 
Germans say, to change them still more. Some one tells 
the story of a young American studying at the University 
of Bologna, who refused to give a place to Leopardi in 


his graduation-thesis on Italian literature, because, he 
said, “I never did like grouch-poetry”; and Stevenson 
once remarked that he could not forgive Matthew Arnold 
for introducing him to “Obermann” and thereby setting 
a stumbling-block in the path of his determined optimism. 
While one would not, out of respect for Signor Croce, 
call anybody’s attention to the “content” of a work of 
art, or reinforce in any way that critica della scelta he 
so much deplores, we still can not fail to note the fact 
that melancholy, as a subject, exercised a fascination 
fifty years and more ago, both in creative and critical 
work, which it is very far from having to-day. Not only 
was the pageant of a bleeding heart always acceptable, 
but almost all the minor forms of frustration were dealt 
with in a way which seems to us now, considerably in 
excess of their artistic deserts. Indeed, for once, and 
for almost the whole of one merry century, the dangers 
of “selection” were practically barred from the esthetic 
field, since “feeling” and woe were almost synonymous. 

Amiel, Sénancour and Maurice de Guérin came just 
before the final emergence from this atonic stream, and 
their critics were still imbued with the old tenderness. 
To read Maurice de Guérin with Matthew Arnold on 
one side of him and Sainte-Beuve on the other is one 
thing; to read him first and alone is quite another; for, 
say what we will, this exquisite young genius came 
sometimes very near (in the letters at least) to being 
swamped in an emotionalism that seems now sadly to 
lack restraint; and even Matthew Arnold can not waken 
a very living sentiment for another favoured pessimist 
much longer dead—but then “Empedocles” is poetry, and 
this medium seldom had, in his hands, the magic of his 
prose. 

Concerning the partiality he evinced for certain aspects 
of the French national genius, as well as French culture, 
a partiality which brought upon him the charge of being 
“the only Englishman who had ever spent his life in 
wishing he had been born a Frenchman”; this is of course 
only additional evidence of the energy of his selective 
spirit, which could even rather lightly cross the British 
Channel. John Hay has said something in one of his 
letters about the inadvisability of allowing sentiments of 
patriotism to confuse us in forming our esthetic judg- 
ments. Perhaps Matthew Arnold felt that czsthetic 
judgments truly formed and consistently maintained, 
might react not unfavourably upon patriotism itself. Such 
a point of view seems possible to-day at least, and its 
consequences are subject to an extended application 
which we can now only dimly foresee. Who knows but 
that some such remark as Oscar Wilde’s “We will not 
fight the French; they write such beautiful prose,’ is 
one among the foolish things of the world that may be 
chosen to confound the wisdom of some future peace- 
conference? 


ANNE GoopwIN WINSLOW. 


MAROONED ! 

Waite the wounded and exhausted hero slept on like a 
man dead, they abandoned him to the solitude of the 
desert island. They stole down one by one to the beach 
below and got aboard the boats. Well they knew the 
consequences if that heavy slumber of his were disturbed 
before they fled, and the oars made never a splash as 
these sailors all sneaked away together over the waters. 
They left but a few rags to cover the nakedness of the 
miserable man lying stupefied from sheer exhaustion in 
that cave, and the veriest trifle in the way of food. 

When he stirred uneasily at last, stung by that persist- 
ent pain in the foot which the serpent had so charged 
with its venom, he sat up in the cave and called faintly 
to his comrades. He was unable to walk erect without 
an agonizing limp. There was no response to his repeated 
calls. He wondered that their slumber should be so 
sound. He crawled ott painfully into the sun and 
blinked at the horizon until his eyes had absorbed the 
rays of light sufficiently to enable him to stare all about 
him. An impulse to run like a deer for the shore was 
checked by the anguish in his bleeding heel. He stood 
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on one leg, holding his sore foot high, as he scanned the 
far horizon. 

He realized the truth at last. His yells echoed far 
and wide along the reaches of that spacious and vacant 
sea until they travelled to the fading ships; and they 
heard him in the boats whenever they held still at the 
oars and bent their heads to listen. He gave himself 
up as a lost man now. Each step of the frenzied wretch 
left alone on that rocky shore was a fresh pang. It 
made the wound in his heel gape and bleed and swell 
anew. When he sank down on the floor of the cave and 
buried his face in his hands, the night was falling swiftly 
about him. Not a ship of all the fleet that brought 
him here was anywhere in sight when he crawled up- 
wards on hands and knees quite to the summit of the 
rock that was now to afford him his only shelter through 
all the long and lonely years to come. 

Not until the dawn of the next day, after a night of 
sleepless anguish, did he discover that they had left him 
his bow and arrows. They were the very bow and 
arrows without which Troy could never be taken. He 
did not know this. The sailors who marooned him never 
suspected it. Even the wily Odysseus, who had laid the 
plot into which he was beguiled, did not understand how 
precious were those shafts lying now at the feet of the 
castaway, and the quiver, too, there beside them, and 
the bow itself, tautly curved and held by the sinews 
forming that long stretched string. He fingered the 
weapon idly for a long time before it occurred to him 
to bring down from the sky with an arrow one of the 
innumerable flying birds out of the flocks that seemed 
almost to hide the sun. He stared long and stupidly at 
the proof of the quality of his marksmanship afforded 
him by his very first shot. He cooked the game on a 
fire that he had to kindle by striking one stone against 
another in a heap of splinters. Then he sat in the sun 
on the sand and thought of the woman who had been the 
cause of all his woe—the beautiful, beautiful Helen! 

He wondered how they would get along at the siege of 

Troy without him, the most brilliant of all the archers 
in the great expedition. What would the elder Ajax 
think and say when he heard the tale of the sailors? 
They understood the subtlety of Odysseus and they would 
never believe any more of his lies. Next the thoughts 
of the castaway would turn lovingly to the subject of his 
friend Nestor. He remembered the brave Patroclus, too. 
They might even come and fetch him yet. With never 
a suspicion of all that depended upon the arrows he was 
cleaning while his thoughts were far away with the 
Greek hosts before Troy, he wiped his weapons with a 
rag they left him, and put the bow away to rest in a 
corner of the cave that was his home. 
“His beard grew long and wild and white with the 
passing of the winters. His garb was soon tattered. It 
still tortured him to walk erect and the rocks tore his 
skin as well as his raiment. Nobody came for him. The 
whole host at Troy knew where he lingered on alone in 
his agony—of that he felt certain. Hour after hour in 
the daytime, he would sit staring far out to sea, and 
when at last the sun sank down behind the distant and 
bleeding clouds, he crawled painfully on his hands and 
knees to the pile of rags and seaweeds beneath that 
rocky roof around which shrieked and fought the flocks 
of birds on which he fed. 

How that wound in his heel bled and festered! It 
raged with all the anger of the serpent itself that bit 
him when he stepped too near the temple of the goddess 
on the island of Chryse. There were crises of his agony 
in the loneliness of the cave he lived in now,during which 
his shrieks rang far out over the waters, plunging the 
flocks of birds into a panic, setting them awhirl in the 
wildest circlings and bringing echoes down from the sky 
itself. During these fits he would fall and writhe and 
froth at the mouth and lie at last in a swoon, unconscious 
of the blazing sun or insensible to the cold and stubborn 
rain. 

One day as he emerged from one of these long, blank 
stupors, he saw a ship. With what echoes his yell filled 
the rocks and the waters and the sky! His foot bled in 


torrents as he ran up and down, waving wild arms. They 
were not Greeks. They did not put in because they saw 
and heard him, but the current bore them to the shore 
despite their desperate efforts to remain far from a 
desert island affording no anchorage. They ran aground 
only because the storm that was now blowing up was 
stronger than their labouring oars. They stared at the 
wild man in his tatters. They listened to his shrieks. 
They studied his gestures as he capered on one foot, 
holding the other. They longed to put forth into the deep 
waves again. They could not. They landed against their 
will, and against their will they listened to the castaway 
as he told his story, the story that was so old by this 
time, the story of Philoctetes as it lives for ever through 
the medium of the genius of Sophocles. 

Not that the genius of Sophocles works for us here 
or anywhere else in his masterpiece precisely such an 
effect as Defoe achieved in “Robinson Crusoe’ when the 
cannibals first came to his solitude for one of their horrid 
feasts. That appearance of Philoctetes to the first 
Greeks who landed on his desert isle and who so 
thrill the castaway when they prove to be countrymen 
of his, has more subtleties in its implications and more 
tragedy in its action than anything the Englishman ever 
thought of. Defoe makes us all live through tremendous 
moments with Robinson Crusoe, but even the bolting of 
Friday from the savages who kindle the fire for his 
roasting is not sublime, like the appeal of Philoctetes to 
his countrymen to take him off the rock on which he has 
wept and bled for ten eternal years. They have come 
because they have discovered the secret of the bow and 
arrows ! 

The deception practised by the wily schemer who turns 
up again after all that long agony of his victim, the 
generosity of the youth who refuses to be a party to the 
new fraud, the appearance of the imposter who announces 
himself as a shipwrecked merchant—such things are quite 
too sophisticated for the atmosphere breathed by Robin- 
son Crusoe in the society of his parrots and his goats. 
These are things to take us straight to the Treasure 
Island of Robert Louis Stevenson. For who is Odysseus 
but Long John Silver, with his ready tongue, his mastery 
of moments and his domination of destiny, to say nothing 
of his deep-dyed villainy! Who is Neoptolemus, brave, 
boyish, beautiful, but sweet little Jim Hawkins, afloat 
among the buccaneers. And Philoctetes? He is Ben 
Gunn, poor, lonely, abandoned Ben Gunn, who threw 
himself on his knees and held out his clasped hands in 
supplication to the lad who proved to be the first white 
man he had addressed since his fellow-mariners marooned 
him. The very motive underlying the plot of Sophocles 
is identical with the theme of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
for the rock on which Philoctetes wept and bled is a 
treasure island, too. 

No situation of this obvious character can pass the 
portals of the prison house in which the intellect of Doctor 
Dryasdust lives immured. This idea of the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles will not fit into the theory that Greek 
tragedy is primarily “religious.” Doctor Dryasdust, ac- 
cordingly, treats it precisely as Mr. Podsnap dealt with 
anything that was not English. Wilkie Collins ridicules 
this Doctor Dryasdust attitude of mind towards the 
classics, in that greatest of all detective stories, “The 
Moonstone.” We make the acquaintance of an elderly 
and highly respectable upper servant whose theory of 
“Robinson Crusoe” is no less “religious” than that applied 
by Doctor Dryasdust to Greek tragedy. In all the 
supreme emergencies of life, the good man opens his 
copy of Defoe’s masterpiece at random. It is his Bible. 
In a spirit no less absurd, the professor of Greek at any 
university will assure his luckless classes that the Phil- 
octetes of Sophocles must be interpreted in the light of 
something or other that was “religious” to the Greeks. 

The absurdity of such a contention can be illustrated 
by reference to the mass of criticism to which ‘Robinson 
Crusoe” itself has given rise. Defoe here, wrote Frederic 
Harrison justly, years ago, has produced a work on social 
philosophy. “The essential moral attributes of man,” 
to quote the exact words of Frederic Harrison, “his 
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innate impulses as a social being, his absolute dependence 
on society, even as a solitary individual, his subjection 
to the physical world and his alliance with the animal 
world, the statical elements of social philosophy and the 
germ of man’s historical evolution have never been 
touched with more sagacity.” The judgment could be 
matched with what no less brilliant critics have said of 
“Robinson Crusoe,’ and the glorification of it by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau is well-known. If now we take this 
criticism literally and upon the basis of it assure the 
illiterate Hottentot that “Robinson Crusoe” is a sociologi- 
cal work, the proposition could be defended upon high 
authority. In precisely this style, Doctor Dryasdust, 
with a scrap of quotation from Aristotle and an incidental 
observation or two from an Alexandrian scholiast, serves 
up the whole of Greek tragedy as “religious.” Even if 
nineteen centuries of Christianity had not charged that 
word “religion” with a significance of which the ancient 
Athenian had no idea, the Dryasdust conception of Greek 
tragedy would still be on a level with that of the respect- 
able old steward in “The Moonstone,” opening his 
“Robinson Crusoe” in the mood of John Wesley reading 
a chapter of Luke’s gospel. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles is a thing of sailor tunes, 
if one may be pardoned for taking over so apt a phrase 
from Robert Louis Stevenson. Everything that is in 
Treasure Island is in this great Greek play—buccaneers, 
islands, ships, storm and adventure, heat and cold, “all 
the old romance, retold exactly in the ancient way.” Long 
John Silver would know the desert isle of Philoctetes at 
once, and little Jim Hawkins would be the first to find 
where the wonderful bow and arrows were hid. The 
talk between Philoctetes and Neoptolemus is an anticipa- 
tion by about twenty-three centuries of the exchange of 
ideas between Ben Gunn, clothed with tatters of old ship’s 
canvas and old sea-cloth, and dear young Jim Hawkins 
who confesses to us that he knew the meaning of that 
word “marooned.” As for the choruses of the Philoctetes, 
Doctor Dryasdust might well take the advice of the 
eravedigger in Hamlet and addle his pate no more about 
them, for his commentaries involve the topic in obscurity. 
The spirit of those choruses rolls from the lips of Long 
John Silver as he makes the groves of Treasure Island 
ring with the chanty: 


Fifteen men on!the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


MISCELLANY. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls my attention to the following letter 
which appeared in the New York Times of 16 November. 


While the press teems with articles about prohibition, some 
of our fellow-citizens are reaping big financial benefits due 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. They laugh at the stupid 
anti-prohibition propaganda, for well they know that the women 
folk, the wives and mothers of New York, now benefiting 
by the transfer of the weekly earnings from the gin-mill keeper 
to the mother, will never permit the former conditions to 
obtain again. 

Throughout what we are accustomed to call the slums of the 
city (a vicious, uncalled-for appellation coined by the uplifters ) 
there is not a vacant store, and the store-rents have risen 
from 200 per cent to 400 per cent, above former levels, due 
to the enormously increased buying-capacity of the populace 
which has quit the saloon for the grocer, butcher and clothier. 
The $700 million formerly sunk in useless, harmful liquor is 
flowing into other coffers. Tales are told of the bootlegger’s 
profits, but tales of the financial benefits of prohibition are as 
scarce as hen’s teeth. This is one. 


(Signed) Wirt1am Dovuctass KILPATRICK. 


My correspondent subjoins this excellent verse by way 
of comment: 


Sweet are the uses of adversity— 
Ye thrifty wives and mothers, shout in glee! 
Your household dollars, erstwhile spent for booze, 


Now into ‘other coffers’ fitly ooze, 
The while you pay, in mind and heart content, 
The landlord’s doubled or quadrupled rent. 


I conress to a subdued and decorous admiration for the 
worthy citizen of Brooklyn who broke loose against the 
women’s colleges a week or two ago, though the grounds 
of his objections to them are not precisely mine. Mass- 
education is a queer travesty, when one comes to think 
of it, and especially when one sees how it works out in 
practice. I was much impressed lately upon hearing 
from a friend that in the library of one of our great 
Western universities, Ruskin’s “Ethics of the Dust” was 
indexed under the general head of “agronomy,” and that 
the “Imitation of Christ” was listed under “literary 
forgeries.” During the war, the professor of German, 
who had taught there twenty years, lost his place because 
a servant-girl said that he had, in his own house, drunk 
to the health of the Kaiser. The professor denied this, 
but was told by the president that in so grave a matter, 
a mere denial was not enough! Somehow I was not 
surprised; is not this just about what one might expect 
from the president of an institution that would classify 
the “Imitation” under literary forgeries? 


THE professor in question might take some comfort to 
his soul out of the report in the Prager Presse, to which 
a correspondent directs my attention, that in Germany— 
or more precisely, in the German language—there are 
twenty-two new books out on Goethe! This seems rather 
noteworthy, considering the debilitated state of the German 
people. I hear that some of the German universities 
must close, and the students redistribute themselves by 
a sort of pooling-arrangement, owing to lack of coal 
and general poverty. The American universities, on the 
other hand, are all thriving, I believe; still, I doubt that 
any German university carried Ruskin’s “Ethics of the 
Dust” listed under agronomy. Such a thing is possible, 
no doubt; but I never heard of its being done. 


One of New York’s reviewers of music gives my well- 
known weaknesses and absurdities the benefit of a long 
examination. According to him, I misjudged the utter- 
ances of the local reviewers about the quality of Mous- 
sorgsky’s opera “Boris Godunov” and also the quality 
of Mme. Jeritza. They maintain, it seems, that “Boris” 
is a great opera, and that they had never said anything 
that could be fairly interpreted to the contrary; also that 
their praise of Mme. Jeritza at her debut was duly and 
properly qualified. There is no going behind a declara- 
tion like this, of course, and I am glad to admit that I 
must have been under some rather extraordinary mis- 
apprehension, somehow or other, though on looking the 
matter up, I confess I can hardly see how. But this is 
of no importance; there is nothing that one can do, or 
would wish to do, but accept cordially this flat statement 
of the music reviewers’ beliefs and intentions, and I 
therefore withdraw my offending expressions with regret 
for having used them. 


THE reviewer, however, goes on to intimate that the tests 
which he understands me to propose for an opera and 
a singer are not competent. He says that there are few 
men living, except myself, who can tell the ultimate 
worth of an opera by reading the score. If true, this is 
lamentable. He also intimates that forming a just esti- 
mate of an opera-singer by hearing her on gramophone- 
disks requires uncommon talent. This, probably, is be- 
yond doubt. Without debating either question, however, 
I merely remark that neither bears at all upon my original 
observation. My point was not the ultimate worth of 
“Boris,” or a just estimate—or a complete estimate, if 
that is what this reviewer means—of Mme. Jeritza. My 
point was that the defects of both are of such a nature 
as to appear in full on a reading of the score in the one 
case, and on hearing gramophone-disks in the other; and 
this, I fear, I must still maintain. If I am the only per- 


son who can detect them by these methods, I want the 
credit of it, too. 
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Tue great gulf fixed between this reviewer and myself, 
however, stands revealed when he questions my assump- 
tion that it is possible to know what is good and what 
one really wants. The personal estimate, towards which 
he is so complacent, is to me something quite impracticable 
and impossible. All of us, even I, he says, “have some 
standard of excellence; the best we can conceive. It is 
entirely a personal matter.” I should feel utterly ashamed 
of myself if I ever offered a personal estimate in any 
matter of art, for I do not regard myself as entitled to 
do so. There is a standard of excellence which is not a 
personal matter; I did not set it, neither does this re- 
viewer. It is set by the best reason and spirit of man- 
kind; and my business, whatever this reviewer may con- 
sider his to be, is to apprehend it as largely as I may and 
conform to it as faithfully as I can. These matters are 
properly judged, as Aristotle says, “according to the 
determination of the judicious,’ according to the 
canons set by the experience of the race itself, in its great- 
est collective wisdom and its widest culture. This I 
understand the reviewer to deny outright—if, that is, 
I correctly interpret his remark (and obviously I can not 
be sure that I interpret correctly anything he says) that 
“a critic is not like a judge at a dog-show, appraising art 
according to a prearranged and immutable set of points. 
He is rather more like the dog—the dog upon whom art 
is tried.’ I am glad to have this frank statement of one 
reviewer’s notion of his work, and it is quite as I suspected. 
If he can reconcile himself to it, well and good; if he 
can make a virtue of it, as apparently he does, so much 
the better. For myself, I could do neither. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
THE PLAYS OF PIRANDELLO. 


Tue production in English of Luigi Pirandello’s 
dramatic whimsey, “Sei personaggi in cerca 
d’autore” (“Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor’) which is now being given at the Princess 
Theatre, suggests a glance at the playwright’s 
work and personality. Contemporary Italy, with 
D’Annunzio gone a-reminiscing and Benelli trans- 
formed into a humourless apostle, has little to show 
in the way of a profound drama, but it may at least 
point to the plays of Pirandello as examples of 
versatility, intellectual agility and dramaturgic 
interest. Unlike so many of his countrymen, he 
has not been content to theorize about colour, 
religion, the new scenery and other aspects of the 
theatre; and though his plays are often queer and 
crochety, he is by no means an abject pupil of the 
“grotesque” school, which seems to aim at cerebral 
grandguignolism. Pirandello is, perhaps, the best 
of Italy’s contemporary dramatists; although his 
plays seem to be without great depth of humanity. 
He has been a professor for many years; and while 
he is rarely dull, his mood, even upon the stage, 
is dominantly intellectual. Tossing our fixed con- 
cepts into the air like juggler’s balls, delights him; 
but, being human, he is not always able to catch 
them all. Very often he begins more than he can 
finish, yet—to change the direction of the metaphor 
—when he starts the ball a-rolling so divertingly 
as in “Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore” or “Cosi é€ 
(se. vi, pare)’ (It's:So, If You Think-It Is), atus 
easy to forgive him his indeterminate conclusions. 
In the latter play, particularly, a definite conclusion 
would vitiate the centrifugal tendency of the entire 
parable—and “parable” is Pirandello’s own word. 

Pirandello’s workmanship, whether as novelist, 
playwright, or writer of short stories, is uneven. 
For one thing, he produces altogether too much, 
a feat which is unfortunately emulated by almost 


every Italian of note; for another, he plays too 
many variations upon the theme of marital im- 
broglios, with the result that he is responsible for 
some of the worst products of the Italian theatre, 
of which one may cite as examples, “Come prima 
meglio di prima” and “Tutto per bene.” Dr. Mac- 
Clintock, in “The Contemporary Drama of Italy,” 
makes the rather short-sighted statement that the 
eternal triangle “is a fashion, a literary conven- 
tion, and not a record of social conditions in Italy 
or any other country.” This is far from being the 
case; Pirandello has simply failed to create, out of 
this dramatic material, artistry commensurate with 
his ‘frequent employment of the theme. 

From his numerous plays three may be chosen 
to illustrate his peculiar talents at their best. They 
are “Se non cosi”’ (If Not Thus), “Cosi & (seuvs 
pare)” and “Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore.” 

“Se non cosi” reveals the influence of Roberto 
Bracco’s feministic plays, such as “Maternita,” and 
would be interesting as a tract, if for nothing else. 
But Pirandello is always seeking the novel point 
of view; and his treatment of the eternal triangle, 
whatever else it may or may not be, does manage 
now and then to avoid the beaten path. This play 
turns upon the desire of Leonardo’s wife to have 
a child, even if it be the daughter of her husband 
by his mistress, Elena. In the end her plea for 
this vicarious motherhood is granted by both the 
willing husband and the reluctant Elena. Admit- 
ting the plausibility of the wife’s views, the play is 
strong and moving. There is little drama in the 
textbook sense of the word, despite some striking 
scenes in the second and third acts, for the action 
consists chiefly in the working out of the wite’s 
views and in the dialogue in which they are set 
forth. In an interesting, somewhat Shavian letter 
to the female protagonist of the play, Pirandello 
explains his purpose, informing the leading char- 
acter what an unattractive role hers is, and how 
difficult it will be for her to find a leading woman 
to undertake it. 

“Tt’s So, If You Think It Is,” is one of the piv- 
otal plays of the Pirandellian canon. Behind the 
author’s method lies a philosophical conception of 
man as a complex of many selves and of reality as 
a tissue of countless illusions. Unity in thought or 
action thus becomes another illusion, and the true 
reality is whatever we happen to think it at the 
moment. “It’s so, if you think it is” and, as the 
author might have added, “you are, if you think 
you are.” The plot, called a parable and concerned 
with the true identity of a mysterious woman, 
moves with the swiftness necessary to such a con- 
ception; it becomes bewildering, and, indeed, if it 
is to delight an audience, it must not permit them 
to linger too long over the palpable absurdities of 
the intellectual farce. This play is not like great 
art, an unfolding of beautiful experience. It is an 
anarchistic, philosophical essay written in people 
instead of words. But the inescapable truth is that 
it has delighted audiences who do not hesitate to 
choose between conformity to formula and actual- 
ity of impression. 

In “Six Characters in Search of an Author,” 
Pirandello almost makes one believe that he has 
begun another of the eternal triangle plays, only 
to have been seized midway with qualms and to 
have stopped short in order that he might thresh 
the matter out with himself. Then, instead, he 
plants the problem before his audience by having 
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these six characters, with their plot, invade a re- 
hearsal of one of his plays, begging for a play- 
wright to make them into a coherent drama. It 
is as if the stage has become the teeming brain of 
Pirandello, and the audience, by some strange 
psychic licence, has been permitted to look deep 
into the throbbing mechanism of a dramatist’s 
mind at work. This play resembles somewhat the 
monodrama written and produced by the Russian, 
Evreinov, and, to be sure, there is not a little simi- 
larity between the manner in which the Italian 
treats his problem and that in which Evreinov 
presents his in the one-act “Theatre of the Soul.” 
But where Evreinoy allows no break between the 
representation of the soul’s unconscious and the 
outer reality, Pirandello is compelled to differen- 
tiate between the inchoate characters of the play 
that is yet to be written and the stage-director to 
whom they come. 

At his best, Pirandello might be called a lesser 
Shaw; like the voluble Irishman, he is fond of 
ventilating issues, shifting personages over the 
chessboard of his fancy, forming new combinations 
with the coloured glass of his dramaturgic kaleido- 
scope. Much less a dialectician than Shaw, in- 
ferior to him in grasp of the modern world, in wit 
and contemporaneity, he yet suggests the Irishman 
by his very dilution of these qualities. 


Isaac GOLDBERG. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE WAYS OF DIPLOMATS. 
Sirs: May I ask for some of your valuable space to deal 
with the question raised by Mr. E. D. Morel in the Glasgow 
Forward? J have a copy of the paper containing Mr. Morel’s 
article, in which he proves conclusively that Sir Edward 
Grey on 3 August, 1914, deliberately deceived the House of 
Commons and the British people concerning the binding nature 
of the plans made by the British and French military and naval 
authorities. For Grey to omit reading the last sentence of the 
letters he exchanged with M. Paul Cambon, the French 
ambassador, in November 1912, was as crooked a bit of work 
as a British politician ever committed. How serious the 
omission of that last sentence in the exchanged letters was, 
may be inferred from Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s statement in 
the House of Commons, 8 February, 1922: “Suppose that 
engagement had been made publicly in the light of day. Sup- 
pose it had been laid before this House and approved by this 


House, might not the events of those August days of 1014 


have been different? If our obligations had been known and 
definite, it is at least possible and I think it is probable, that 
war would have been avoided in 1914.” 

How strange it is that Mr. Morel, after,all the great work 
that he has performed in bringing to light the evils of secret 
diplomacy, has overlooked the fact! that the deception practised 
by Earl Grey was discovered over seven years ago! Strange, 
too, it is that the Freeman, of all papers, should also overlook 
the fact that this question was dealt with by one of its own 
editors in the book called “How Diplomats Make War,’ pub- 
lished November, 1ro15. If you will turn to page 304, you 
will read: “The most important sentence in the letter, which 
is given in full in the White Paper, not published until 6 
August, was not read to the House. . .” 

It is with no desire to deprive Mr. Morel of any of the 
glory which attaches to his splendid services to the cause of 
open diplomacy, that I press this point, raised on hundreds of 
British platforms during the recent general election. Mr. 
Morel’s work stands, a monument of indefatigable courage and 
wisdom, and the people of Dundee in sending Mr. Morel to 
the House of Commons, have shown how deeply they appreciate 
all he has done for the cause. My purpose in bringing this 
matter to your notice is of quite another nature. It is to draw 
the attention of American students of international affairs to 
“How Diplomats Make War,’ published seven years ago, 
because it contains information regarding the causes of the 
European war which can not help but assist those who are 
earnestly seeking the truth. 


Another point which is dealt with in “How Diplomats Make 
War,” is now the subject of bitter controversy, namely: 
M. Viviani’s declaration, in the Chamber of Deputies last 
summer, that he ordered the French advance-posts to be 
withdrawn to a distance of ten kilometres from the frontier, 
and that his action in doing this was sufficient proof of the 
pacific intentions of France. Now, this point is dealt with 
very fully in “How Diplomats Make War.” If you will turn 
to pages 279, 280 and 281, you will find enough on M. Viviani’s 
contention to discredit it utterly. 

I am in possession of one of the very few copies of the first 
edition of the British White Paper, given to the House of 
Commons 6 August, 1914. Here is Sir Edward Grey’s letter 
to Sir Francis Bertie, British Ambassador at Paris, and the 
original document of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs: 


MisceLttangous No. 6 (1914). 


Correspondence respecting the European 
Crisis. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of his Majesty. August, 1914 
No. 105 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie 


Foreicn Orrice, 30 July, 1914. 

Sir: M. Cambon reminded me to-day of the letter I had 
written to him two years ago, in which we agreed that, if the 
peace of Europe was seriously threatened, we would discuss 
what we were prepared to do. I enclose for convenience of 
reference copies of the letter in question and of M. Cambon’s 
reply. He said that the peace of Europe was never more 
seriously threatened than it was now. He did not wish to ask 
me to say directly that we would intervene, but he would like 
me to say what we should do if certain circumstances arose. 
The particular hypothesis he had in mind was an aggression by 
Germany on France. He gave me a paper, of which a copy 
is also enclosed, showing that the German military prepara- 
tions were more advanced and more on the offensive upon the 
frontier than anything France had yet done. He anticipated 
that the aggression would take the form of either a demand 
that France should cease her preparations, or a demand that 
she should engage to remain neutral if there was war between 
Germany and Russia. Neither of these things could France 
admit. 

I said that the Cabinet was to meet to-morrow morning, and 
I would see him again to-morrow afternoon. I am, etc., 

E. Grey. 
Enclosure 3 in No. 105 


French Minister for Foreign Affairs to M. Cambon. 


The German army had its advance-posts on our frontiers 
yesterday (Friday). German patrols twice penetrated on to 
our territory. Our advance-posts are withdrawn to a distance 
of ten kilometres from the frontier. The local population is 
protesting against being thus abandoned to the attack of the 
enemy’s army, but the Government wishes to make it clear to 
public opinion and to the British Government that in no case 
will France be the aggressor. The whole sixteenth corps from 
Metz, reinforced by a part of the eighth from Tréves and 
Cologne, is occupying the frontier at Metz on the Luxemburg 
side. The fifteenth army corps from Strassburg has closed up 
on the frontier. The inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine are pre- 
vented by the threat of being shot from crossing the frontier. 
Reservists have been called back to Germany by tens of thou- 
sands. This is the last stage before mobilization, whereas we 
have not called out a single reservist. 

As you see, Germany has done it. I would add that all my 
information goes to show that the German preparations began 
on Saturday, the very day on which the Austrian note was 
handed in. 

These facts, added to those contained in my telegram of 
yesterday, will enable you to prove to the British Government 
the pacific intentions of the one party and the aggressive inten- 
tions of the other. 

Paris. 31 July, 1914. 


Take particular notice of the dates. Here is a document 
dated Paris, 31 July, 1914, which was in the hands of the 
French ambassador in London on 30 July. The matter is dealt 
with in “How Diplomats Make War,” as follows: 


“With the letters the French ambassador enclosed a com- 
munication he had received from the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, which said that the German patrols had twice 
penetrated French territory, ‘yesterday (Friday),’ which was 
not correct, for the communication was dated 31 July, and the 
31st was Friday. According to dispatch No. 106 in the French 
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Yellow Book, German patrols penetrated French territory on 
Wednesday, 29 July, but not until 2 August did M. Viviani 
think it worth while notifying Berlin of the violation of the 
French frontier by German troops. Then he informed the 
French ambassador in dispatch No. 139 that ‘German troops 
having to-day violated the eastern frontier at several points, I 
request you immediately to protest in writing to the German 
Government.’ To the request of M. Cambon the Foreign 
Secretary replied that the Cabinet would meet in the morning 
(Friday) and that he would ‘see him again to-morrow after- 
noon. In Sir Edward Grey’s dispatch to the British 
ambassador at Paris, he states that M. Cambon had reminded 
him of the letters of November, 1912, and that the French 
ambassador had also given him a copy of the communication 
from the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. But as the 
communication is dated ‘Paris, 31 July, 1914,’ and the British 
dispatch to Paris, No. 105, is dated 30 July, it is a little 
difficult to understand how M. Cambon and Sir Edward Grey 
could have been in possession of a document on the 30th, which 
did not leave Paris until the 31st. This communication is a 
specimen of how diplomatists make war. The dates are all 
wrong, so wrong indeed that the Foreign Office in issuing the 
second edition of the White Paper cut out the dates and day, 
Friday. Compare the communication (Enclosure 3 in No. 
105, British White Paper) with No. 106 in the French Yellow 
Book and judge to what extent the collaboration of M. Paul 
Cambon impressed the British Foreign Office. The phrase ‘As 
you see, Germany has done it’ is not to be found in the dis- 
patch from M. Viviani.” 


The document was a fake, concocted for British consump- 
tion only, and the heads of the British and French Foreign 
Offices must have known it was a fake when it appeared in 
the first edition of the British White Paper. For it to reach 
M. Cambon, in London, before noon 30 July, the document, 
which was not telegraphed, must have left Paris the evening 
of the 29th. According to Isvolsky’s telegram No. 208, to 
St. Petersburg 30 July, Paul Cambon, in London, had been 
“charged to enter into immediate consultation with Grey to 
decide on the mutual attitude of France and England about 
which these two Powers, according to a general understanding 
existing between them, have to confer as soon as a period of 
political tension appears.” But those who from the first 
discredited Viviani’s disingenuous assertion that the intentions 
of France were pacific, never realized that the roguery of that 
gentleman would be so completely revealed as it is in the 
following dispatch from Isvolsky, the Russian ambassador in 
Paris, to Sazonov, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs : 


“Russian Ambassador at Paris to Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


Telegram No. 216 


From the Military Attaché to the Minister of War at 1 A. M. 

The French Minister of War disclosed to me with hearty 
high spirits that the French Government have firmly decided 
upon war, and begged me to confirm the hope of the French 
General Staff that all our efforts will be directed against 
Germany and that Austria will be treated as a quantité 
négligeable. 

Isvolsky.” 


So much for M. Viviani and his fellow-conspirators. 

There are many other matters of equal significance that I 
might refer you to in “How Diplomats Make War,” but let 
these suffice to show how thoroughly its author analysed the 
diplomatic documents issued hy the Powers during the first 
six months of the war. I am, etc., 


New Vork City. J. T. SUTHERLAND. 


BOOKS. 
GLIMPSES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


For some time novels of clerical life have not been 
the fashion. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere” is not altogether forgotten, yet it is seldom 
read—though a modern librarian recalls the instance 
of a cultivated cook who asked for it because ‘She 
loves them deep books”; but one wild duck does not 
make an autumn. George Eliot’s “Scenes From 
Clerical Life” delighted a great audience when they 
appeared first in Blackwood’s Magazine, and there is 
of late a rebirth of interest in Trollope’s “The 
Warden” and “Barchester Towers,” two of the best 


clerical novels ever written, to which Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” comes a close second. 

In France, nobody yet has rivalled. Ferdinand 
Fabre’s “L’Abbé Tigrane.” Neither the “Abbé 
Constantin” nor “The Cardinal’s Snuff Box” can be 
named among the pictures of the life of clerics, though 
they have a charming perfume of incense. 

Is it possible that two new novels by English authors, 
masters of the art of writing and students of life, “The 
Cathedral,” and “The Altar Steps,” prelude a revival 
of that genre, in which Anthony Trollope was without 
a peer? In the first, Mr. Hugh Walpole is at his 
best, and when he is at his best he is restrained; his 
art is like the mellow notes of the ’cello because he 
keeps the keys of his instrument tight and under con- 
trol. At his worst, as in some parts of “The Young 
Enchanted,’ he makes discords when his instrument is 
not well controlled. 

There is a great deal of good reading in “The Cathe- 
dral.” It is a book of four hundred and fifty-nine 
pages, and though one may miss some of the humour 
which one thinks might be there, one is consoled by 
the vivacity of the narrative. Even the most fanatical 
student of comparative literature will not group Hugh 
Walpole’s “The Cathedral” with “The Shadow of the 
Cathedral,’ by Blasco Ibafez or “La Cathédrale” 
by Huysmans. This “Cathedral” is not a piece of 
propaganda like Blasco’s or a mystical rhapsody like 
Huysmans’s; in it there is no mysticism. It repre- 
sents to the life the point of view of middle-class 
Protestantism in England to which the high church 
folk are anathema and the dissenters extremely 
repellant. 

The poetic and majestic cathedral to most of these 
people has little artistic value; it is part of their 
everyday existence, as settled and fixed a part as is 
their bacon and eggs at breakfast. 

To Archdeacon Brandon, the carefully chiselled 
hero of the novel, it is a symbol of the temporal 
power of the ecclesiastic. He has taught himself to 
believe that he is clerically a descendant of the medie- 
val prelate whose tomb stands in the cathedral; he has 
adopted as his own all the worst qualities of this 
fighting churchman and has none of that spirituality 
which actuated Thomas a Becket to die for the rights 
of the church and of the poor. 

Mr. Walpole presents the Archdeacon in these words : 


It would not have been possible during all these years for 
Brandon to have remained unconscious of the remarkable 
splendour of his good looks. He was very well aware of it, 
but anyone who called him conceited (and every one has his 
enemies) did him*a grave injustice. He was not conceited at 
all—he simply regarded himself as a completely exceptional 
person. He was not elated that he was exceptional, and he 
did not flatter himself because it was so; God had seen fit 
(in a moment of boredom, perhaps, at the number of insig- 
nificant and misshaped human beings the was forced to create) 
to fling into the world, for once, a truly Fine Specimen, Fine 
in Body, Fine in Soul, Fine in Intellect. Brandon had none 
of the sublime egoism of Sir Willoughby Patterne—he thought 
of others and was kindly and often unselfish—but he did, like 
Sir Willoughby, believe himself to be of quite another clay 
from the rest of mankind. He ‘was intended to rule, God had 
put him into the world for that purpose, and rule he would— 
to the glory of God and a little, if it must be so, to the glory 
of himself. He was a very simple person, as indeed were most 
of the men and women in the Polchester of 1897. He did not 
analyse motives, whether his own or anyone else’s ; he was aware 
that he had ‘weaknesses’ (his ungovernable temper was a source 
of real distress to him at times—at other times he felt that it 
had its uses). On the whole, however, he was satisfied with 
himself, his appearance, his abilities, his wife, his family, and, 


1“The Cathedral.” New York: George ‘H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 
2“The Altar Steps.” 


Doran Company. $2.00. 


Hugh Walpole. 


Compton Mackenzie. New York: George H, 
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above all, his position in Polchester, This last was very splendid. 
His position in the Cathedral, in the Precincts, in the Chap- 
ter, in the Town, was unshakable. 
He trusted in God, of course, but, like a wise man, he 
trusted also in himself. 


But this is not a mere formula on which the Arch- 
deacon is forced to act. He has the volition of a real 
personage. All the people in this admirably written 
book are real; but they are almost as hopeless, with 
the exception of Joan and her brother Falcon Brandon, 
as the characters in Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt.” There 
comes, too, into the clerical life of Polchester, an in- 
fernal triangle, which would have been impossible in 
the Victorian days of Trollope or Mrs. Oliphant, 
when the conventions had even greater force than the 
Ten Commandments. 

“The Cathedral” is true and very modern and ter- 
ribly relentless. It is a gallery of careful pictures 
taken from a section of English society which is fac- 
ing life, having lost the dogmas bequeathed to it in 
the outworn Thirty-nine Articles, and looks at the 
future with bewildered eyes. It offers no solution to 
the problems it presents so graphically. It is not only 
a triumph of literary art, but a valuable contribution 
to a study of English society. 

In “The Altar Steps’’ Compton Mackenzie is, too, 
at his best. He has a lightness of touch, a command 
of almost evanescent humour which makes every page 
of his a delight to the discriminating. The groups of 
English and American Catholics who do not acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Pope, will find this novel 
rather hard reading, although they can not assume 
that Mr. Mackenzie is untrue to facts or that he has 
set down aught in malice. Mr. Mackenzie does not 
make it plain whether he believes in the validity of 
Anglican orders or not, but all his clerics do, except 
the Roman Catholic priest who is so frank in his 
objections to the introduction and domination of the 
Trish clergy in the real Catholic churches in England. 
Even the Reverend Mr. Dorword, the Anglican- 
Catholic parson, who is devoted to all the ceremonies 
of Rome, is really not exaggerated. 


“Will you serve my Mass on Monday?’ he asks, ‘Saying 
Mass for Napoleon on Monday. ‘For whom?’ Mark ex- 
claimed. ‘Napoleon, with a special intention for the conversion 
of the present Government in France. Last Monday I said 
a Mass for Shakespeare, with a special intention for an im- 
provement in contemporary verse. Mark supposed that 
Mr. Dorword must be joking, and his expression must have 
told as much to\the priest, who murmured: ‘Nothing to laugh 
at. Nothing to laugh at.’ ‘No, of course not,’ said Mark 
feeling abashed! ‘But I’m afraid I shouldn’t be able to serve 
you. I’ve never had any practice.’ 


“The Altar Steps” is not a satire. Satires on any 
religion would not be well received to-day. They are 
always exaggerated, and even Erasmus himself in his 
clerical colloquies could not avoid this fatal fault. It 
is not a book of piety. It is simply a very exact and 
good-humoured picture of religious tendencies which 
are becoming more and more marked in this country 
and in Europe. It seems to be the habit of the profes- 
sional writer to assume that too many things are defi- 
nitely settled, because for a time he has settled them 
for himself, or to imagine that there is a great cur- 
rent apparently sweeping certain ancient things away 
because he himself has lived on an island surrounded 
by little currents. The truth is that the wise novelist 
shows life as it is, without prejudice and without 
propaganda. Mr. Compton Mackenzie gives us the 
experiences of a soul under certain influences which 
are as real and as influential, at least, as the growth of 
Christian Science—a social phenomenon which the 
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makers of literature seem to consider so out-of-date 
and unmodern that it has no relation whatever to the 
condition of society. Whether “The Cathedral” and 
“The Altar Steps” are the couriers of a religious 
movement in the art of fiction or not, they make a 
delightful, interesting and valuable study for the open- 
minded who want to see life as a whole, and to escape 
from the merely provincial point of view, which is a 
curse in our too rapid lives. 
Maurice Francis EGAN. 


A MINOR DISENCHANTMENT. 

One gathers that Mr. C. E. Montague, the English author 
of “Disenchantment,”* is of the liberal persuasion. The 
book is about the war, in which the author served with 
the combatant forces. Disenchantments crowded thick 
upon him. The minor officers of the old army, he noted, 
were neither sufficiently honest nor competent for the 
work in hand; in the new levies, the large increments of 
factory-fodder were scarcely up to the strenuous business 
of heroism; the higher commanders were inclined to hold 
to the methods of an elder day; political noncombatants 
strutted ridiculously; the church chanted red-blooded 
hymns of hate; and over all brooded the thick fog of 
official lies. These things Mr. Montague saw clearly 
enough, and he contrasts against them effectively the de- 
voted cameraderie that he found among the men who 
were engaged in the actual butchery. He was astonished 
at his disenchantments, and was peculiarly pained and 
astonished at the character of the peace. Doubtless he 
would have saved himself this final disillusion, had he 
not resolutely clung to the belief that in spite of appear- 
ances he was fighting in “the best of causes.” One gets 
a distinct shock from the evidence that he still cherishes 
this fairy tale, together with the idea that the official Ger- 
man brand of frightfulness was sui generis, and the 
peculiar newspaper-myth that the Russian must be an ob- 
ject of special pity because he has become a “wage-slave” 
under bestial masters who have a perverted instinct for 
breaking up homes and starving wives and babies. 

Mr. Montague obviously has attained to only minor dis- 
enchantments. He saw it through, like Mr. Britling, but 
he is unable to see through it. Now that (mainly because 
of the indiscretions of the wicked Bolsheviki) the prelim- 
inaries of the war have been effectively exposed, surely 
no one but a die-hard liberal, a politician or a patrioteer, 
would pretend that the cause for which Mr. Montague 
fought differed in kind from that of the hated Hun. 
It was the cause of the imperialist and the profiteer. The 
latter was taken care of during the struggle, and the 
former was satisfied at the peace, the terms of which had 
conveniently been arranged in essence through secret 
agreements before the first gun was fired. Versailles was 
not surprising; rather, it was inevitable. The measure 
of Mr. Montague’s disenchantment is the fact that while 
he suspects something rotten in the peace-treaty, his 
remedy is the league of imperialist Governments—the 
instrument devised to perpetuate the treaty’s iniquities! 
As for England, he appears to think that a Government 
of efficient good scouts will prove her salvation. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Montague was so inadequately 
disenchanted. His manner is engaging; his sincerity is 
as marked as his humour. His literary style is a source 
of delight. It is the reader’s misfortune that in this in- 
stance the author hitched his wagon to sentiment rather 
than intelligence. HaroLtp KELLOcK. 


THE PERFECT LIBERAL: 
Or all that queerly-assorted group of public pensioners 
who sat from time to time in Woodrow Wilson’s so- 
called Cabinet, Franklin K. Lane came nearest to captur- 
ing the popular imagination. Had it not been for the 
accident of his birth a few miles north instead of a 
few miles south of the Canadian line, he might indeed, 
as the saying ran concerning him, have been President. 
As he is revealed in his personal letters, the accident ap- 


1“Disenchantment.” C, E, Montague. New York: Brentano’s, $2.00. 
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pears the more regrettable. For Mr. Lane was in some 
respects the perfect liberal; perfect in his aspirations, 
perfect in his methods, perfect (if the paradox is allow- 
able) even in his limitations. Whether the world is ever 
to be saved by the day-by-day and hand-to-mouth policies 
of liberalism is, of course, open to debate; but if this is 
to be done it will be by men of Mr. Lane’s type. 

The greater part of the present volume’ is given over, 
as is natural, to Lane’s career as a member of the Wilson 
Cabinet; although prior to his appointment as Secretary 
of the Interior he had been prominent in reform-move- 
ments in California and had served seven years with 
distinction as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He had risen from journalist to lawyer, and 
from lawyer to officeholder, transitions which are sufi- 
ciently commonplace in America. Like other ambitious 
youngsters, he had entertained great hopes of the purifica- 
tion of politics; and with Abe Ruef, later to become 
notorious as the sole victim of the great grait-prosecution 
in San Francisco, had taken part in a fight for ballot- 
reform. But Mr. Lane’s mind did not harden as he grew 
older. He was ingenuous enough to be taken in by the 
specious propaganda for universal military service, and 
he looked upon the war romantically as “a combination 
of the democracies of the world against feudalism and 
autocracy”; yet he did not permanently mistake illusion 
for substance. When in 1917 the New York World asked 
him for an interview on the “moral benefits’ of the war, 
he wrote back: “The war will degrade us . . . make sheer 
brutes of us, because we will have to descend to the 
methods that the Germans employ. So you must go else- 
where for your uplift-stuff.” 

The gap between Mr. Lane’s personality as revealed 
in these letters, and his actual achievement, is not easy 
to explain. He seems to have been endowed with every 
faculty for leading popular causes; yet he spent his life 
in useful but uninspiring political chores such as never 
yet quickened the mass heart-beat. The great accomplish- 
ment of his youth was the San Francisco city charter 
of 1898; the labour of his ripe manhood was the regula- 
tion of railways in the public interest, but in a manner 
which the public did not comprehend; and when he came 
into national prominence it was as the overworked Secre- 
tary of a hodge-podge Department, of which the public 
had previously known little, and that little scandalous. 
The most ambitious project of his later years, that of 
assisting the returned soldiers to acquire land in the arid 
remnants of the public domain, was defeated, with hardly 
a debate, by the stupidity of Congress. Believing 
mystically in democracy, he never knew the joy of a 
vigorous crowd-support of his favourite projects. 

Mr. Lane’s position in the Cabinet was not that to 
which his abilities and character entitled him. For some 
reason, perhaps because of his sturdy intellectual inde- 
pendence, he seems not to have won the full confidence 
of President Wilson. His relations with Mr. Wilson, 
pleasant enough at first, gradually cooled. At first he 
thought him “the most charming man imaginable to work 
with.” Gradually he discovered that the President’s 
charm did not extend to taking the Cabinet into his confi- 
dence with regard to some of his most important decisions. 
“No one has seen the message,” he says on 1 April, 1917. 
“The President hasn’t shown us a line.” A year anda half 
afterwards, he records that the peace-note to Germany 
was neither read to the Cabinet nor discussed by it. Yet 
a few days later, Mr. Wilson allowed himself to be 
cajoled by the preposterous Burleson into making the 
fatal appeal to partisanship which possibly cost him the 
election of 1918. 

Lane chafed under this almost contemptuous leader- 
ship, as any high-spirited man must have done; yet 
he stuck to his unadvertised task in spite of it, and at 
considerable personal sacrifice. When his career and 
accomplishments and his actual rewards are compared 
with those of Mr. Hoover and Mr. McAdoo, it is easy 
to see that he had cause for bitterness. Yet as far as 
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these letters reveal him, he remained to the last as sound 
and sweet as one of his native Canadian winter apples. 

How far he got beyond the mean politics of his day, 
may be ascertained from the letter of advice which he 
sent to Governor Cox in July, 1920. 


A day has come [he said] when partisanship with its person- 
alities and bitterness does not satisfy the public.... The 
thing to be against is the man who is looking backward, who 
talks of the ‘good old days.’ .. .We want our unused lands 
put to use... .The framing of our policies should not be leit 
to emotional caprice, or the opportunism of any group of 
men, but should be the result of sympathetic and deep study 
by the wisest men we have, irrespective of their politics. 


There is a programme for political revolution of a peace- 
ful sort in this sensible and magnanimous document; 
which, of course, the astute Governor Cox ignored. 

In his aspirations Frank Lane seems to me to have 
been a great man. How largely he failed to impress 
these aspirations upon America, this volume shows 
poignantly. Under other circumstances it is at least 
conceivable that he would have moved the American 
people, according to his gifts, as Abraham Lincoln did 
fifty years before him. i 

Rosert L, DUuFFUS. 


FOR LAWYER AND LAYMAN. 
Tuts volume’ of one hundred and eighty-one pages fully 
justifies its title. The fact that several chapters had ap- 
peared as magazine-articles accounts for a few instances 
of repetition, which, however, in no manner detract from 
the force of the argument. 

It is generally admitted that our Constitution has suf- 
fered loss of popular respect; and more especially that a 
strong trend towards centralization is making serious in- 
roads upon the integrity of the dual system of Federal 
and State government, always at the expense of the 
individual States. He who cares to inquire into the cause 
of the tendency, and to understand how it has forced 
compliance from every branch of the government, can do 
no better than consult this little volume. The style and 
the manner of treatment are well adapted to the use of 
both lawyer and layman. 

The author presents in strong contrast the attitude of 
the fathers who reluctantly yielded each delegation of 
power to the national government as a concession to neces- 
sity, and the pliable mood of their successors who look 
to the authorities at Washington for relief from every 
ailment. He accounts for this change, in part, by the 
modification which the character of our people has suf- 
fered through immigration; and he gives point to his 
argument by the simple and probably true observation 
that the later comers feel no interest in separate States, 
and are engrossed by thought of the United States alone. 

But Mr. Pierson is very far from accepting this as the 
chief explanation. He regards the neglect or refusal of 
the States to fulfill their part in the dual system, as a 
constant temptation to Federal interference; and he cites 
many warnings given by noted men against this tempta- 
tion. The most important consideration, however, is the 
popular desire for a unified plan of progress; the demand 
that the central government do more in the way of regula- 
tion and improvement of general conditions, and the 
impatience with the absence of a policy of co-operation 
among the States. Against the force of such popular 
will, which is assuming more and more definite form and 
purpose, no scheme of government can survive. This 
force is, of course, first directed against legislative bodies 
that are always ready to win approval by the enactment 
of popular measures, leaving to the courts the unpopular 
burden of rejecting them upon constitutional grounds. 
The courts in turn are properly reluctant to employ their 
authority, unless such interference be imperative. Finally, 
in ease the decisions meet decided popular disapproval, 
resort is had to constitutional amendment, which, as the 
author says, is only a form of the recall of decisions. The 
freedom with which this remedy has been invoked, and 
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the fact that the most radical constitutional changes have 
been made during times of great political excitement, 
without so much as a suspicion on the part of the voters 
of the far-reaching general effect of an amendment forced 
through in the hot pursuit of a special object, are dis- 
cussed in a fashion calculated to enlist the thoughtful 
interest of good citizens. 

A few particular examples may be referred to. The 
levy of a Federal tax upon business corporations organ- 
ized under State law has been sustained by the highest 
court, but even so, it is not easy to answer the author’s 
objections to such a tax: and, in any event, how many 
appreciate the possibilities of awkward development under 
the rulings laid down? The arguments against the 
validity of the Eighteenth Amendment are presented 
quite fully; it is to be regretted that the important article 
by J. DuPratt White was not included. Again, the reader 
will wonder whether there is any difference between an 
amendment to the Constitution, and a fundamentally new 
addition to the Constitution or substitution for a consti- 
tutional provision; and, if so, just where that line is 
henceforth to be drawn. The history of child-labour legis- 
lation and adjudication is peculiarly illustrative of the 
modern trend towards centralization; especially the sug- 
gestion for another constitutional amendment, even be- 
fore it is clear that every possibility of relief through 
legislation has been exhausted. The discussion of anti- 
trust legislation and decisions is calculated to dispel 
many popular illusions, and it renews in persuasive form 
the recommendation for national corporations. Readers 
who wish to pursue the question of how far this legisla- 
tion really departed from the common-law definitions of 
monopoly, conspiracy, etc., may find interest in referring 
to the articles entitled, “The Change in Trust Policy,” 
by Myron W. Watkins, in the Harvard Law Review for 
May and June, 1922. 

In a word, he who is interested to know why he must 
travel to Washington for the answer to every question 
or the explanation of every problem concerning the rela- 
tions of his business affairs to the Federal Government 
may find satisfaction in the perusal of this volume. 

CHARLES NAGEL. 


THE ROLE OF MR. MENCKEN. 

Earty in the spring Mr. Burton Rascoe wrote for the 
Literary Review an article on Mr. Mencken, entitled 
“Notes for an Epitaph.” The implication might have 
been that Mr. Mencken, won over to respectability and 
the Yale Review, was as good as dead; but if that was 
the implication, the article belied its title, for Mr. Ras- 
coe’s observations were marked by something less than 
the reverence we owe the defunct. They were critical 
and saline, but, upon the whole, encomiastic; and they 
ended with a paragraph in which Mr. Mencken was de- 
fined as “a sceptic who is at the same time an idealist.’ 
The truth is, of course, that he is neither; for scepticism 
implies a fine reluctancy of assent and a distrust of the 
merely vehement, which are uncharacteristic of Mr. 
Mencken; and idealism implies a confidence in the efficacy 
of ideas which he himself would be the first to disclaim. 
Mr. Rascoe was entirely right, however, in treating Mr. 
Mencken with some finality, for his work is no longer in 
its formative stages, and the publication of the third 
series of “Prejudices” serves only to remind us that he 
is by this time a recognized national figure, perhaps our 
first man of the “literary dictator’ type. An at least 
tentative evaluation is surely not out of order, and it 
seems to me we need to clear our minds a little about 
Mr. Mencken and his réle. The importance of that réle 
no one has exaggerated; but the nature of it, I think, is 
widely misunderstood. I mean that Mr. Mencken is most 
commonly looked upon as a literary critic, and, whatever 
~ else he is, it seems to me he is not that, in any strict sense, 
at all. He falls short of being a true literary critic be- 
cause of certain serious defects of equipment, of temper, 
and of insight. 

The first of these—his defects of equipment—is per- 
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haps the least important, yet surely it is not one to be left 
out of account. Mr. Rascoe himself points out that there 
is nothing in Mr. Mencken’s work to indicate a real 
familiarity with any author previous to 1880, or with any 
of the great English classics except the Bible and Shake- 
speare. No one but a professor would demand that a 
literary critic should be preoccupied with the fragments 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry or with the minor “metaphysicals” 
of the seventeenth century. I would not revile and 
persecute Mr. Mencken for not having an A. B. from 
Harvard or a Ph. D. from Bonn. I am as heartily sick 
of “campus critics” as he is, and as grateful as possible 
for his onslaught upon them. Yet it remains a difficulty 
for me to visualize a critic of any considerable stature 
with so little exuberance in his love of “the beautiful let- 
ters” that he finds all non-contemporary literature stale, 
flat, and unprofitable; it remains a question whether the 
frequent aberrancy of Mr. Mencken’s judgments—hjs 
blindness to real excellence and his overestimate of medi- 
ocrity—is not chiefly due to the thinness of his literary 
equipment. Mr. Mencken likes to invoke the names of 
Goethe, Sainte-Beuve, Hazlitt (“Footnote on Criticism” ). 
He might well ask himself to what extent the critical 
authority of these men is imputable to the range and depth 
of their acquaintance with literature. 

One is on more dangerous ground when one comes to 
Mr. Mencken’s defects of temper; one is in danger, for 
example, of dismissing him because he is arbitrary, as 
Dr. Johnson was, or because he is vituperative, as Haz- 
litt and Swinburne were. Arbitrariness added nothing to 
Dr. Johnson’s authority, and it adds nothing to Mr. 
Mencken’s; a talent for vituperation proved a pitfall to 
Hazlitt and Swinburne, and it has proved a pitfall to 
him. The three older critics, however, lived down those 
limitations, and Mr. Mencken could live them down too. 
It is a thin conception of criticism that would confine it 
to faltering half-judgments and mild professorial remon- 
strance. Yet what every salient literary critic has had, 
and what Mr. Mencken does not have, is a certain direct 
and disciplined ardour in his feeling for literature, a cer. 
tain aristocratic avoidance of mere ill-nature, a certain 
reliance on sweetness and light to save us from the devil 
of obscurantism. Mr. Lippmann was right when he 
pointed out that Mr. Mencken could never praise any- 
body without synchronously berating somebody else, as in 
the essays on Dreiser, on Huneker, on Havelock Ellis. 
It goes even deeper, I think, than that; it goes down to a 
temperamental incapacity for cool and disinterested judg- 
ment, to a temperamental distrust of composure, sobriety, 
and poise. A securer zeal for the truth than Mr. 
Mencken’s—I mean the truth of art—would be content, 
now and then, to drop the abusive hammer, and let the 
heathen rage as they would. 

All this, however, is probably less nearly final—in dis- 
posing of Mr. Mencken as a literary critic—than his 
curious defects of insight; than that singular obtuseness 
of his, on so many heads, which can perhaps be accounted 
for only by the suggestion that he is not literary-minded. 
It is not here a question of dissenting from some of 
Mr. Mencken’s special opinions: there would be few liter- 
ary critics with whom one would be in complete accord. 
It is a question of considering whether any literary critic 
could be wrong in the way that Mr. Mencken is wrong 
on the subjects on which he is most grievously in error. 
It seems scarcely fair to attack him overtly on his famous 
judgments of poetry; it is like attacking a naked man 
with spears. Yet if Mr. Mencken dons the critical peri- 
wig, he must expect to have his pronunciamientos taken 
at their face value. What are we to make, then, of such 
a passage as this? 

Poetry, in fact, is two quite distinct things. It may be 
either or both. One is a series of words that are intrinsicaily 
musical in clang-tint and rhythm, as the single word cellar- 
door is musical. The other is a series of ideas, false in them- 
selves, that offer a means of emotional and imaginative escape 
from the harsh realities of every day. 


The first half of this is a piece of inaccurate esthetics 
which establishes no exact differences between poetry and 
decorative, strongly-rhythmed prose, and which says noth- 
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ing of the equally important matters of diction and im- 
agery. The second half is a refurbishing of that stale 
old romantic heresy, the play-theory of art, an account of 
poetry as a kind of liberative nonsense, which must have 
spread joy through the camp of the Philistines. What it 
comes down to is that Mr. Mencken has read too much 
contemporary prose fiction, and has no taste for poetry 
anyway, and has decided that anyone who has is sus- 
ceptible to black magic and incapable of thought. “One 
always associates poetry with youth,” he says, “for it 
deals chiefly with the ideas that are peculiar to youth, 
and its terminology is quite as youthful as its content.” 
Mr. Mencken again as the last of the Romantics! One 
wonders if he has ever heard of Homer or Virgil or 
Dante, of Shakespeare or Milton or Goethe, and what sort 
of adolescents he would judge them! 

He is wrong about poetry, deeply and hopelessly wrong; 
but he is wrong also, in point of fact, about literature it- 
self, and about his own function as a critic. It is here 
that his bluntness of perception shows itself most egregi- 
ously. He has been outraged—as who has not?—by the 
patronizing primness of those critics who regard litera- 
ture as a weapon of specifically ethical utility; and this 
has thrown him back into the arms of “art for art’s sake,” 
and the divorce of literature from life, as the only alter- 
native. In the essay on Huneker he points out that the 
official “appraisers and criers-up” of Huneker’s day were 
obsessed with the moral idea: “the arts, to them, consti- 
tuted a sort of school for the psyche; their aim was to 
discipline and mellow the spirit. But to Huneker, their 
one aim was always to make the spirit glad... . He had 
absolutely no feeling for extra-zsthetic valuations.” To 
discipline and mellow the spirit! 1 thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching me that word. Could one put into crisper lan- 
guage the real function of the arts? Could one phrase 
with greater precision the role that literature has always 
played, and, in spite of decadence and dilettantism, con- 
tinues to play? Yet Mr. Mencken regards such an atti- 
tude as synonymous with a crude ethicism, and supposes 
that to discipline and mellow the spirit is inconsistent with 
making it glad. 

The theory of criticism which years of practice have 
brought him to, is interestingly set forth in this volume. 
The cat is out of the bag, and we may now assert with 
confidence that Mr. Mencken belongs, on his own con- 
fession, to what we may call the lyrical school of literary 
criticism. The motive of the critic, says Mr. Mencken, 
“is not the motive of the pedagogue, but the motive of 
the artist. It is no more and no less than the desire to 
function freely and beautifully, to give outward and ob- 
jective form to ideas that bubble inwardly and have a 


fascinating lure in them, to get rid of them dramatically | 


and make an articulate noise in the world.’ Now one 
may have no illusions about the absoluteness of literary 
judgments, and no false notions about the impersonality 
of criticism, and still deny that the motive of the critic 
is either that of the pedagogue or of the artist; that to 
express oneself chiefly about the performances of other 
men is quite the same as to express oneself directly about 
life; that there are not, in short, deep and distinguishable 
differences between criticism and lyric poetry. One would 
suppose it was now sufficiently clear what abysses of 
ineptitude yawn at the feet of the critic who will not ven- 
ture to criticize. Carlyle and Macaulay and Arnold, says 
Mr. Mencken, were saved from oblivion, in spite of their 
blunders, because they were first-rate artists. “They could 
make the thing charming, and that is always a million 
times more important than making it true.” Is that not 
a very good working definition of charlatanism? 

To refuse to Mr. Mencken, however, the thorn-crown 
of the literary critic, is in no sense to deprive him of 
literary distinction or to refuse him the recognition of his 
importance. What he really is, is a social critic, and be- 
sides that, a humorist of a very high order. Literature 
he may look upon as an escape and a refuge from life, 
and “extra-ssthetic valuations’ he may regard with 
odium; but there is nothing anemic or effete in his own 
comment on the life of man, or on the life of the society 
he moves in. As to the promptness of his results, at least, 


we have had almost no critic in this generation who has 
written with greater relevance or rightness, or who has 
been a greater sanative force. Into the sultry atmos- 
phere of the 1910’s he came like a gust of fresh air, and 
ever since has been giving humbug and cant and bigotry 
a spirited run for their money. He has been a gadfly to 
the State, a voice crying in the wilderness, a mouthpiece 
of the Lord. All that is vulgar and cheap and craven in 
American life has had its due from him; and is certainly 
less secure than it would have been without him. He has 
done this, however, not as a Carlyle would have done it; 
he really has no “Messianic delusion”; but as a freer 
and more robust Mark Twain. That is to say, he has 
done it as a humorist; and it is as a humorist, I think, that 
he may most justly be considered. His book on “The 
American Language’ is one of the most entertaining 
books ever written by an American, and a great social 
document besides. In such essays as that “On Being an 
American,’ “The Forward-Looker,’ “Education,” “Suite 
Americaine,’ he seems to me to have his finger on some 
of the genuine sources of humour—extravagance, incon- 
gruity, unexpectedness, irreverence. I confess to finding 
such phrases as “the anthropoid majority,’ “Y. M. C. A. 
lamassary” and “making botany obscene,’ exquisitely 
funny. His style, as a style, is a medium of perfect 
efficiency; it is vibrant, athletic, vascular. He should take 
rank among our first-rate prosateurs. He is not a literary 
critic, of course; but there are plenty of such fish in the 
sea. Newton ARVIN. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

Knut Hamsun’s episodic “Wanderers” * has characteristically 
a rare mellowness and a rich savour of earthy things. One 
would have difficulty in finding a better tale to keep company 
with a good pipe and a fireside at the end of a hard autumn 
day. In a world of machine-cut, twelve-cylinder fiction, of 
patent technique and smartness, its natural leisureliness comes 
almost as a discovery. ‘Lhe story portrays the development 
of a tragedy as seen through humble but penetrating eyes. 
The reader is touched by the pity and terror of it, and yet, in 
the end, is left with the feeling that it was but an inevi- 
table incident; the fallen leaves and the snows have covered 
it, and it is obliterated by the immensity and perdurableness of 
existence, which constantly renews and revivifies itself in new 
forms. EaKS 


Tue merits of such a book as “My Alaskan Idyll’? by Hjal- 
mar Rutzebeck are the merits of sobriety and sincerity. There 
is nothing startling about them, and they challenge by their 
quietness and evident faithfulness rather than by any brilli- 
ance in mood or manner. Such a book has the qualities that 
make a good father and citizen, as the phrase goes. “My 
Alaskan Idyll” is a successor to “Alaska Man’s Luck,” and 
it tells the unadorned story of adversity and simple faith, in 
a way which is just angular enough in style to make the effect 
exactly what it should be. Sometimes the narrative falls 
frankly into straightforward reporting, and then again it 
catches its inspiration from the sombre setting in which it is 
laid, and one gets close to the life with which it is concerned. 
The book is a contribution of more_than passing interest to 
the literature of the Frozen North. iL. Be 
A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
Berne born a century or so ahead of one’s time is usually 
supposed to be a lonesome and uncomfortable sort of 
business, and indeed, without the sure faith which is “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,” it must be so. The sense of going on with the 
essential movement of the world, of co-operation with 
the august and irresistible forces of nature, is the sus- 
taining and exhilarating compensation, in such circum- 
stances, that makes for happiness. It was always so with 
the world’s major prophets who seemed to count for little 
in their lifetime and to accomplish little in a practical 
way. Probably it is the degree of development of this 
sense which determines one’s attitude towards the prac- 
tical movements of one’s day; perhaps it is that which 
sets an Arnold over against a Carlyle or Ruskin, for 
example, or even more distinctly sets him over against a 
1“‘Wanderers.””’ Knut Hamsun. Translated by W. W. Worster. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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Cobden. Which, really, is the better part? Arnold him- 
self, speaking of course for those in whom this sense is 
highly developed, says eloquently, “But for a spirit of 
any delicacy and dignity, what a fate! ... to be an oracle 
for one generation, and then to be of little or no account 
for ever. How far better to pass with but scant notice 
through one’s own generation, but to be singled out and 
preserved by the very iconoclasts of the next, then in 
their turn by those of the next, and so, like the lamp of 
life itself, to be handed on from one generation to an- 
other in safety!” The greatest and solidest satisfactions 
that life can furnish—do these go most naturally to the 
Lincolns or to the Thoreaus? 


I was talking last week with one of the best of men, im- 
mersed in the cares and distractions of public life. He 
said it was his hope to get a few little things improved, 
perhaps; that at the outset he had had to choose between 
keeping close enough to the main body of the country’s 
thought to make himself heard, or to go out so far ahead 
of it as to be a voice crying in the wilderness; and he had 
chosen the former course and stuck to it. I wondered what 
was the determining factor in such a choice, and finally 
thought that it might be in the relative weakness of the 
sense that I speak of. One who has an acute and con- 
stant sense of the way that the world is really going, one 
who understands and continually contemplates the opera- 
tion of the self-preserving instinct in humanity, will prob- 
ably not make that choice; one in whom this sense is 
less quick will be likely, I think, to make it. The con- 
versation brought back to my mind the reply of Socrates 
when he was reproached for taking no part in the great 
political and social movements of his time. It was for 
that very reason, he said, that he considered himself and 
his followers to be the only real.politicians in Athens. As 
we look back upon those days, I fancy almost anyone 
would agree with him; yet at the time, the saying was 
incomprehensible and irritating—so irritating that it helped 
considerably to bring him to his death. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD is to be read to-day as a man who 
lived as Socrates did, some centuries ahead of his time; 
who lived in constant commerce with the best reason and 
spirit of the race, in constant co-operation with the most 
obscure and most powerful forces of nature. If one would 
read him strictly in relation to the life of his own day, 
one may nearly as well not read him at all. If one has 
any notion of measuring his influence upon the course of 
contemporaneous civilization, of estimating his effect upon 
the political and social movements and theories that 
flourished round about him, one would better look for 
something more profitable to do. He himself had no illu- 
sions about this, no expectations. Of himself and those 
like-minded with him, he says at the end of what is per- 
haps his best-known essay: “Docile echoes of the eternal 
voice, pliant organs of the infinite will, such workers are 
going along with the essential movement of the world; 
and this is their strength, and their happy and divine for- 
tune. For if the believers in action, who are so im- 
patient with us and call us effeminate, had had the same 
good fortune, they would no doubt have surpassed us in 
this sphere of vital influence by all the superiority of their 
genius and energy over ours. But now we go the way 
the human race is going—while they abolish the Irish 
Church by the power of the Nonconformists’ antipathy to 
Establishments, as they enable a man to marry his de- 
ceased wife’s sister.” 


THESE are words of Socratic simplicity and truth, pointed 
by a touch of Socratic irony at the end; but they are not 
the words of one who wishes above all things to be a 
man of his time. What now do the public questions of 
fifty years ago mean to anyone?—who cares for the 
disestablishment of a church or for legalizing marriage 
with one’s deceased wife’s sister? Yet those were “burn- 
ing issues,” engaging the thought and the eloquence of 
those who disinterestedly lived to serve the present, and 
who did not quite see their way to believe that by whole- 
heartedly serving the future they would best serve the 


present too. The recent history of Ireland no doubt sent 
many of us older people back to read Arnold’s Irish es- 
says afresh, and to find every line of them confirmed by 
the inexorable and unchangeable developments which he 
foresaw. The Irish question, he said, could never be 
settled by this or that parliamentary gesture; it could only 
be settled by the English becoming, through the slow 
processes of culture and the chastening help of circum- 
stances, something different from that they were and are. 
Anyone, probably, can now see that this is true; yet half 
a century ago, it was not to be said by one who wished 
to be a man of his time. What was demanded of such a 
man was a programme, a platform, a definite policy; no- 
body wanted to hear him say, Ye must be born again. 
People seldom care to hear that. Yet nothing short of 
that would settle the Irish question, or any one of the 
multitude of public questions with which Arnold’s con- 
temporaries were hopefully temporizing and extempo- 
rizing. One sees it now, but who saw it then? 


Tuus Arnold should be read as an aid, a most powerful 
and illuminating aid, to the interpretation of our own 
times, not of his. His fellow-countrymen felt immense 
pride over their unprecedented development of the 
mechanics of civilization; Arnold examined the quality of 
the actual civilization produced by all this mechanical 
apparatus, exhibited its defects and showed that in de- 
fault of a higher ideal of civilization, a worthier object 
for the application of all this machinery, these defects 
would spread past the margin of safety and the struc- 
ture itself break down. “Your middle-class man,” he 
says, speaking by the mouth of his Prussian friend 
Arminius, “thinks it the highest pitch of development 
and civilization when his letters are carried twelve times 
a day from Islington to Camberwell, and from Camberwell 
to Islington, and if railway-trains run to and fro between 
them every quarter of an hour. He thinks it is nothing 
that the trains only carry him from an illiberal, dismal 
life at Islington to an illiberal, dismal life at Camberwell; 
and the letters only tell him that such is the life there.” 
The country which so insistently confuses the mechanics 
of civilization with civilization itself, and cares nothing 
for the quality of civilization as long as its physical 
apparatus is abundant and highly developed, is “on its 
way either to a great transformation or a great disaster.” 
Now, after the fact, we can all see that this is so, and 
see why it is so. The only question is whether we are 
capable of applying the doctrine which has received such 
striking confirmation in recent history, to our own situa- 
tion and its special circumstances. 


In a word, Arnold is one of those few who should be 
read “with a direct view to practice.’ Everyone who 
wishes—as most of us do—to do something rather better 
than mere drifting, every one who concerns himself to 
any degree with the problem of human perfectability, who 
asks himself at all seriously what life has to offer and 
what he would like to have it give him, will gain rather 
more in solid value from Arnold, especially at this stage 
of the world’s progress, than from any other critic of 
society. Reading him in a dilettante spirit, or with any 
other view than that which tends to practice, no doubt 
has its rewards, but is not greatly to be recommended. In 
conclusion, I should like to offer a suggestion, with all 
possible delicacy, to the publishers of Arnold’s works. 
I had thought that the great house of the Macmillan Com- 
pany would perhaps take this occasion (Matthew Arnold 
was born on Christmas Eve, 1822) to put out a complete 
and definitive and cheap edition of Arnold’s writings. No 
complete issue of them has ever been made, I believe; at 
any rate, there is none on the market, and one or two of 
his most valuable works are out of print and hard to find. 
Arnold’s writings are of just such a character that no 
one can tell what moment or what turn of affairs will 
put an incalculable special value upon one or another of 
them; so, since the definitive issue was not forthcoming 
this year, may I not suggest that the Macmillan Company 
put us all under an almost equivalent obligation by making 
us a Christmas present of the promise of it? 
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| IT is difficult to resist the weekly temptation to fill 
Our readers speak . | this page with what readers say of the FREEMAN. 

Wrone aateeretie et bale _ Even the occasional unfriendly criticism is worth 
Pncrosmiplenseend “Sr.d0 to" caure printing because it discloses the high excellence of 
receiving your excellent paper for ten the adversaries to whom we supply material for their 
weeks, I can only pay by degrees as weekly hate, to paraphrase Punch. We can not refrain 
eee ee ee from reproducing this letter which was addressed 


please don’t miss sending a num- : a 
ber in the event of my subscription to an important public library: 


expiring as I am sure to renew but . 


being a farmer in the dry belt I 
am short of money at certain periods. 
Altario, Alberta. Weg Be df 


An alert university man. 

I wisH a class of mine in advanced 
composition to have a look at the 
Freeman. I think the issue of 4 
October as representative as any one 
number I have seen. Will you be 
good enough to send me eight copies 
of that number? I enclose check, 
Urbana, Illinois. OW, ee 


Justly indignant. 

You do me a great injustice in ac- 
cusing me of having omitted the 
Freeman from my regular reading 
during a temporary absence from 
here, and I protest against your 
cruelty. I can omit bacon, eggs, 
toast or coffee from my morning 
meal without much mental suffering, 
but the Freeman! the finest weekly 
published—that’s unthinkable and un- 
bearable. You owe me an apology. I 
often disagree with it, but can not 
live without it. Inclosed please find 
a renewal of my subs‘cription. 


New York City. Jawa G: 


Can not do without it. 


Strs: I beg to recommend this Library’s regular subscrip- 
tion to the FREEMAN, on several grounds which seem to me 
sufficient to justify your consideration of the question in the 
interest of your constituency; viz., 


(1) It is, by general critical consensus, the sustainedly best- 
written weekly (in point of English prose style) in this 
country. 


(2) It presents “‘the other side’’ (the “‘minority report,’’ 
or less obvious aspect) in all questions of the hour (i. e., 
political, civil, economics, etc.); and it presents this view- 
point (so essential to all thinking people) in a far more in- 
telligent and illuminating way than does any other journal. 
(The so-called “‘liberal’’ and ‘‘radical’’ journals are con- 
tinually attacking it for so deftly showing up their—e.g. the 
* et al.—shallowness. ) 


> 
(3) Whether or not one agrees with all its findings, its pre- 
sentation of its views (and elsewhere suppressed or ignored 
material) is extremely stimulating and valuable. 


(4) Inart, literature, and music, it publishes original articles, 
criticisms, and reviews by the foremost writers the world over. 
(5) It is broadly international in its range of contributors 
and field of interest. 


On the whole, there is no other periodical or group of peri- 
odicals which can take the place of the FREEMAN in pro- 
ducing the best kind of enlightened public opinion. 


Sioned = 


N.B. May I premise the fact that I have no connexion 
whatever with the FREEMAN, financial, editorial, subscrip- 
tion-agent, or otherwise? My interest is simply that of an 
admirer who would like to share with other readers the de- 
light and profit afforded by its varied excellences. 


I po not have time to read the books 
your circulars describe, but I must 
have the Freeman for another ten 
weeks—simply can not do without it! 
It has been wonderful company in my 
leisure moments throughout a sum- 
mer of isolation from kindred spirits. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. A. E 


* We omit the names of two periodicals. THE FREEMAN. 


Intelligent analysis. 
Am sending in my renewal to-day 
through the Walden Bookshop, Chi- 
cago. We have serious illness in the 
house—and reading-time is limited. 
But we find we miss even occasional 
glimpses and can not afford to ‘cheat 
ourselves of such intelligent analysis 
and comment on the world situation. 
When I have a bit more leisure I'll 
try to do some propaganda-work for 
the Freeman. 
San Diego, California. 


Has it occurred to you that several thousand persons are about 
to serve as national and State law-makers who — earnest and 
intelligent though they may be—need an equilibrator to their 
political kite. The legislators who represent you at Wash- 
ington and at your State capital are likely to contemplate 
| proposed laws more broad-mindedly if they become imbued 
| with the spirit of the FREEMAN. You can do a public 
service by subscribing for your Representative in Congress, 
for your State Senator and Assemblyman. Think of what 
the community will owe you if your gift has no other effect 
than to reduce by one the number of useless new laws! 


Ide, Jee 


Others have protested similarly. 
For weeks I have filled out the cou- 
pons on the back cover, only to dis- 
cover that it called for the mutilation 


of the copy. I refuse to clip them! 

eee A GIFT TO A LEGISLATOR. 

Detroit, Michigan. F. H. Mac E. Ivenclose § 2 Sor which please send the FREEMAN for 
Aanactora comment Say 10 weeks 26 weeks |52 weeks| | 

Wit you please send me your article | 

on “The Rivals.” I wish to preserve $1.00 $3.00 $6.00 

it and quote from it. This article as aes 3s! 

it was read to me should be printed in INDICATE TERM OF SUBSCRIPTION BY CHECK MARK IN SPACE AT RIGHT 

pamphlet form and posted on every to 

call-board in every theatre in America NAN ee ADDRESS ee 


and reprinted in all journals relating 
to the welfare of the theatre. Articles 
like this are needed to revive one’s 
faith and keep alive the flame that 
threatens to sink and die. 

A. W. R. 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire. 


Notify the recipient that the subscription is my gift. 
(cross THE ABOVE LINE THROUGH IF RECIPIENT IS NOT TO BE NOTIFIED.) 


12. 27. 22. 


